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THE DERBY WEEK: 
€psgom and London. 


HE Derby Week: in truth 

a sufficiently comprehensive 
subject. Honour to the great race 
of the year is done elsewhere than 
on Epsom downs ; nor is there, it 
may be safely avowed, any rank or 
order of our social economy which 
does not pay, in some shape or 
other, its tribute of respect to 
the supreme contest for the blue 
ribbon of the turf. Its influence 
pervades the community: the im- 
portance of the event asserts itself 
with every class; and those who 
denounce the celebration of ‘ the 
great festival of Darbee,’ to quote 
the phraseology of the Japan am- 
bassador, immortalized some years 
ago by ‘Punch,’ are compelled to 
own its power. There are pro- 
bably as many ways of regarding 
the Derby week as there are dis- 
tinct divisions in society. Each 
factor, and each department of 
factors in our monstrously over- 
grown social group, look at the 
affair from their own pet point of 
view. The race for the Derby 
affects all interests; is a matter of 
concern for all shades of opinion, 
for men of theory and men of fact, 
men of business and men of plea- 
sure; the pecunious and the im- 
pecunious; the grave, the gay, the 
sober and the festive: from peer 
to ploughboy, from marquis to 
merchant, from clergyman to 
cadger, there is not a section of 
our population which fails to feel 
the influence of the time. The 
Derby is a thing to be seen once; 
and once is enough. The spec- 
tacle is unique in the world; 
and the contemplative philosopher 
who took his stand on the Surrey 
downs on the 24th of -the merry 
month of May just past, whether 
he did or did not catch a glimpse 
of the race itself, might rest as- 


sured that he witnessed a sight 
visible in no other quarter of the 
habitable globe. How to see the 
Derby; and what to see? Those 
are questions which are annually 
agitating a good many anxious 
breasts. For ourselves, we have 
tried the experiment many times, 
and in many ways. There is the 
headlong hansom—the gondola of 
London,—if you like, with the non 
auriga piger, who will rattle you 
down in excellent style, and on 
whose perch you will, ten chances 
to one, have to seat yourself on 
your homeward journey, vice Jehu 
proper, hopelessly inebriated and 
comfortably stowed away inside. 
There is the more imposing, and 
less independent drag: there is 
the stuffy, stifling rail. You may 
make one of a party who charter 
an omnibus; or you may go in for 
a subscription coach; or you may 
bestride a quadruped, and expose 
yourself to the double chance of 
fracturing your own bones and 
those of your steed amid the perils 
of an equestrian trip. In the 
opinion of many competent judges, 
the road to Epsom is quite as im- 
portant a sight as the downs them- 
selves. Its amenities are matter 
of history : they are scarcely affairs 
of enjoyment. If you are anxious 
to procure experience at as mode- 
rate a loss of comfort as possible, 
we should strongly advise you not 
to dare the perils of the highway 
in propria persond at all. Select 
the pretty little village of Ewell 
as your centre of observation, and 
establish yourself in some such 
coign of vantage as a window-seat 
at one of the houses in Ewell 
High-street affords, and you will 
have an excellent opportunity of 
taking any number of mental pho- 
tographs of the humours of the 
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road. The different gentlemen who 
figure in our Epsom marbles will 
pass close to you in the flesh, and 
you can be a critic without being 
a martyr. It is worth witnessing 
the scenes which the road to 
Epsom presents on the night be- 
fore the great race. A ceaseless 
succession of tramps of every de- 
nomination, male and female, old 
and young; an infinite number of 
small hucksters; here and there a 
gipsy fire burning by the hedge- 
row; itinerant coffee vendors; 
fortune-tellers busy at work. Now 
and again, perhaps, a declamatory 
and improvised divine denounces 
the institution of horse-racing as a 
diabolical lure; or two pugilistic 
professors endeavour to earn a 
modest penny by an interchange 
of black eyes, and amicably frater- 
nize over the subsequent potation. 
There is a world of character to 
be observed by the student of 
human nature, who chooses as the 
time of his ramble from Ewell 
to Epsom the witching hour of 
night. 

Is there a human being who 
ever spent a Derby day on those 
Surrey downs without carrying 
away as a memento of his enjoy- 
ment a splitting headache? It is 
Babel let loose. Garganum mugire 
putes: you would assuredly fancy 
that every conceivable variety of 
<acophonous sound has been com- 
pressed into the area of those few 
miles. We have no wish to under- 
rate the beneficial influence, or to 
indulge in any disrespectful com- 
ments apropos of the great English 
holiday. We are told that these 
open-air festivals are the grand 
securities which we have for the 
health and physical well-being of 
the people. Fresh air is a fine 
thing unquestionably, but how 
about fresh air that is polluted 
with volumes of execrably vile 
tobacco-smoke?. how about its 
health-giving properties when the 
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breeze is drunk in by the human 
lungs in the proportion of five 
parts of alcohol to one of oxygen ? 
The eternal champagne - bottles ; 
the everlasting lobster-salads; the 
carriage freights of Laises and 
Phrynes, with the perpetual young 
De Jynkses of the Blues ogling 
above them; the wretched half- 
clad children, women, and men, 
who hang on to the carriage- 
wheels, clutching at the broken 
meals or the half-empty bottles ; 
the idiots who are cheated out 
of their money by professional 
knaves: these are the associations 
of Derby day, and if you wish 
to witness them transferred into 
realities, without the trouble of 
betaking yourself to the actual 
scene, gaze upon Mr. Frith’s pic- 
ture. There may be honest hard- 
working folk to whom the Derby 
is a genuine holiday, and by whom 
it is really enjoyed. Far be it from 
us to say nay to these. We have 
no wish to moralize. We have 
admitted that the Derby is a sight 
which every one should witness 
once; and we have the authority 
of the premier—if we may judge 
from his presence on the downs 
on Derby-day last year—for our 
remark. And there are, at any 
rate, some few moments or minutes 
during which the scene is even 
grandly impressive. The spectacle 
of hundreds of thousands of faces 
all turned in the same direction, 
with necks strained forth to catch 
a glimpse of the horses as they 
race at lightning speed into sight ; 
the breathless silence, the voiceless 
suspense; then on a sudden the 
deafening cheers and the mad 
shouts; frantic noise where a 
moment before was a stillness 
intense as the grave, or broken 
only by the tearing thud of the 
racer’s hoof;—all this is worth 
a visit to Epsom. 

Emphatically, the Derby must 
be seen once—once on com- 
212 
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pulsion and afterwards at dis- 
cretion. So think the two Miss 
Flyaways in our first illustra- 
tion, and, as it happens, one 
of this very charming pair of 
sisters is to-day witnessing what 
is her first Derby. The elder of 
the pair has seen the great race 
more than once; but her interest 
in it is as keen as on the occasion 
of her first initiation into its 
mysteries. The only difference is 
that she no longer discovers the 
same charm in the tout ensemble 
of the scene. The crowd she has 
found monotonous, and, though 
the atoms of humanity who 
every year frequent the Epsom 
downs individually may be dif- 
ferent, there is a distressing same- 
ness when you look at the effect of 
the entire group. Some of Miss 
Flyaway’s friends have rather re- 
monstrated with her on her pro- 
clivity to celebrate, with such un- 
deviating regularity, these Derby 
meetings: but for remonstrance of 
this description Miss Flyaway is 
not given much to care. These 
two young ladies have a brother 
in the ‘ Fighting Onetyonth,’ now 
stationed at Aldershot, who makes 
a point of coming up to London 
every Derby week, of going down 
in the barouche part of the day 
with them, and of securing the 
services of a certain very diplomatic 
aunt, in whom Miss Flyaway 
places, as she well may, profound 
confidence. If our artist had some- 
what extended the sphere of our 
observations the ‘Onetyonth’ drag 
might be observed a little way 
from the carriage at which we are 
now talking. That gentleman stand- 
ing at the door is Captain Clinker 
—a very intimate friend of dear 
Charlie’s, whom Miss Flyaway pro- 
nounces, ‘ Very nice indeed.’ ‘Dear 
Charlie: the affectionate epithet 
is not undeserved. ‘Charlie’s a 
regular brick,’ says Miss Flyaway 
junior; ‘and very lucky girls I 
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consider we are to have such 2 
stunning brother!’ Well, we are 
disposed to agree with the Miss 
Flyaways. To have a brother—if 
you are a girl—who devotes some 
little attention to making himself 
agreeable, who will take you to 
the Derby, and who when there 
will so arrange that your carriage 
shall be in convenient and close 
proximity to the drag of such a very 
crack regiment as the ‘Fighting 
Onetyonth,’ is, beyond a doubt, 
very jolly indeed. Have the Miss 
Flyaways any interest in the event ? 
Well, a few pair of gloves, and 
‘Really, well, do you not know, 
Capt. Clinker—and isn’t it shock- 
ing—I wouldn’t have mamma or 
aunt here know for worlds. Clara 
and I have gone in for a sweep- 
stake. Charlie took the shares, or 
whatever you call them, in his 
name. And Clara has actually 
drawn—that is to say, Charlie has 
drawn for her—the favourite.’ And 
Capt. Clinker, with a fascinating 
smile, and a pretty compliment, 
wishes to goodness that he had 
drawn himself the favourite in the 
sweeps at the Naval and Military 
Club : for, truth to tell, the Captain 
has a bill to take up on the 
thirtieth; Messrs. Moss and Mofuz 
won’t renew, and the gallant 
acceptor hasn’t the faintest sha- 
dow of an idea where the money 
is to come from. Great is the 
patience of Cox, but the patience 
of Cox is exhausted. 

There is a good deal of truth in 
the remark that, ‘The best index 
to a nation’s character is a nation’s 
crowds.’ In the case of the English 
it would be a decidedly favourable 
index. An English crowd is the 
best-natured in the world, and the 
crowd which congregates at Epsom 
on Derby-day forms, as a whole, 
no exception to the rule. In a 
rough-and-ready manner, it is 
quite certain that the vast 
multitude is pervaded by an 
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instinct of fairness and a senti- 
ment of generosity which may well 
excite some amount of patriotic 
pride. Revenge, Lord Bacon 
has told us, is a kind of wild 
justice: and the revenge which 
the Epsom myriads are apt to 
execute upon the delinquents 
known as welchers is so wild, that 
it becomes brutal. Still, the senti- 
ment which inspires an action in 
itself unjustifiable, may be not 
merely justifiable, but even laud- 
able. 

Let us look at the other side 
of the picture. Could you point 
to a single instance in which the 
balance of Epsom feeling and 
sympathy has not been in favour 
of fair-dealing, straight running, 
and fair play? or, in which it was 
not unmistakably inclined to the 
side of defeat pluckily borne,— 
great failures, which are likely 
enough rash enterprises, boldly 
met. Two years ago the atmo- 
sphere which hangs over the Epsom 
downs resounded as usual with 
cheers for all the more or less dis- 
tinguished personages who drove 
up to the Grand Stand. Royalty 
was vociferously applauded; the 
representatives of our legislative 
wisdom were received uproariously ; 
hereditary peers, the bulwark of 
the Constitution, or it may be 
added the pillars of the Turf, 
knew from the volley of acclama- 
tions fired at them how well they 
stood with the masses. But the 
strongest and most deep-voiced 
salvo of applause was that pro- 
claiming the advent of an open 
carriage in which was seated a 
certain young nobleman, who it 
was matter of public history had 
maintained heavy losses, and 
who it was equally matter of 
history looked to the upshot of 
the great race to be run that day 
to retrieve his financial disasters. 
His lordship’s horse stood high in 
public estimation — was indeed 
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one of the chief favourites, and 
the popular wish was that it 
might win. But such an issue 
was forbidden by fate. It was not 
to be. The struggle was over, and 
the telegraph announced that the 
colours of the victor were not 
those of the young Marquis. But 
the defeat of the ill-starred young 
patrician drew down upon his 
head a greater storm of plaudits 
than his victory could ever have 
secured... The scene was im- 
pressive, and the cheers were 
ominous. To those who know 
what the sequel of that young 
nobleman’s destiny was the re- 
trospect is pathetic. To the Derby 
succeeded Ascot, and on the Cup 
day his lordship made his appear- 
ance in a little pony - carriage 
driven by his fair wife. The 
struggle with his adverse fortunes 
was as good as over then. The 
young man’s days were numbered. 
‘Mind, I expect this to be paid, 


‘my lord,’ said the loud metallic 


voice of a Yorkshire bookmaker 
by the side of the little carriage, 
who five minutes subsequently 
declared himself an idiot to his 
comrades for ‘risking a fiver 
with the Marquis.’ The fate of 
‘ the fiver’ we need not pursue: 
the fate of the Marquis was sealed. 
He went in his yacht to Norway, 
but the Norwegian air could not 
repair the havoc of Newmarket 
and Epsom. So his lordship re- 
turned to London, determined to 
die quietly. One sombre chill and 
damp October afternoon, exactly 
five months from the day on which 
he had been received with those 
ringing cheers from the countless 
multitude on Epsom downs, the 
urchin newspaper boys in the 
London streets were proclaiming 
at the top of their shrill voices, 
as additional inducement to in- 
tending purchasers, ‘ Death of the 
Marquis of ’Astings.’ It was a 
quaintly effective contrast. 
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lf it is character in general 
which you desire to see, and Derby 
characters in particular, you need 
searcely leave London. There is 
no occasion whatever to refer to 
the racing calendar to discover 
that the eventfal day is drawing 
near. The mere sight of the shop 
windows, with their array of silks 
and satins, scarfs and dresses, 
whose hues are adopted from those 
of the equine competitors in the 
great race, is enough. And there 
are other sights quite as charac- 


at all universally rejoice in noisy 
manner and ostentatious dress. 
On the contrary, you may often 
know the betting man from his 
studied and scrupulously quiet tout 
ensemble, his tranquil demeanour, 
and his placid talk. But there is 
a hard metallic cast about his 
countenance. For him Derby day 
is no holiday. What cares he 
for hedgerows scented with May 
blossom, sunny skies, and breezy 
slopes? He goes to make money, 
and you may be quite certain that 





teristic as shop windows. The 
Park during the Derby week has 
features observable at no other 
period of the year. It is not 
merely the crowd but the kind of 
crowd. No necessity, if we are in 
search of the different varieties of 
the betting man, to repair to Tat- 
tersall’s. He is ubiquitous in the 
Row and abounding in the Ladies 
Mile. It is a mistake to imagine 
that the gentlemen who make their 
livelihood by their wits and who 
have elected the turf as a career 
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he will succeed. Then there is 
always in town just at this time, 
and always not a little conspicuous, 
an unusually large detachment of 
warriors from Aldershot, Chatham, 
and every other military station 
in the British isles; from the 
practised habitue who makes a 
good thing out of his betting book, 
sharp as a lynx, and cool as a 
cucumber, down to the beardless 
young ensign who entertains an 
uncommonly high opinion of his 
acumen, and, it may be added, 

















. enjoys the monopoly of his view. 
’ At intervals down the Row you 
. come across stalwart sturdy forms, 


with rubicund faces, and hearty 
smiles. From the forms voices 
emanate, and as you listen to the 
accent and the dialect you surely 
cannot be wrong in thinking that 
the speakers hail from Yorkshire. 
It is quite true they do: that 
colossus of humanity yonder is a 
leviathan of the turf. Ten years 
ago he was a prize-fighter: to-day 
he is worth his million. A great 
look of jollity is there not about 
our friend’s countenance? Quite 
impossible that he could do an 
unkind or severe thing, is it not? 
Suppose you lose a few hundreds 
to him, and fail to meet your 
engagements on settling day— 
what, think you, our good-natured 
friend will do then? Jolly and 
portly though he is, he has the 
heart of a Jew pawnbroker and 
the tongue of a Thames bargee. 

A pretty horse that, you say, 
and a beautiful figure its fair rider 
has. Well, she has, and a name 
quite as well known as her form 
and face are attractive. A sweetly 
innocent face, you think, and an 
expression that is almost divine. 
More than one person has thought 
so too; and has had to pay some- 
what dearly for the impression. 
That lady can boast of a princely 
pedigree, and of blood in her veins 
unimpeachably azure and indis- 
putably ancient. She is a countess, 
and the daughter of a peer; but 
my lord who gave her her title 
has been obliging enough to shake 
off his mortality and to die sick and 
disgusted with existence anno——, 
aged twenty-six. My lady’s devotion 
to her expiring husband was saint- 
like they say; and it was quite 
natural that she should repair to 
Homburg to mourn her bereave- 
ment. She is married again now— 
not to a peer but a ‘simple com- 
moner, rich as a Croesus. She 
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likes London in the Derby week, 
for her acquaintance amongst the 
élite of London’s Derby guests is 
considerable. A good many hats 
are taken off to her, and a good 
many members of her own be- 
witching sex follow her with their 
looks. 

*‘ Wonderful,’ is the observation 
which fallsfrom the lipsof more than 
one London moustachioed critic 
as the fair form glides by. ‘ Lady 
Brenda’s good looks increase with 
her years. How much longer is 
she going to tolerate the confiding 
Charles? The Christian name of 
Lady Brenda’s lord and master 
happens to be Charles. 

As we wend our way onwards 
to what an incessant fire of dis- 
jointed chatter are we not exposed 
—chatter of which it is difficult 
to give an idea. 


* And then the talk on myriad themes— 
A veritable Babel— 
, With scandal gossip query teems: 
“That Lady Dash ?—That Mabel ?”— 
“ Eloped, you said?—Ah, we'l, you 
know— 
The brown colt—keeps her carriege— 
Vienna—saw her years ago— 
Belle Berkeley—what a marriage !”’ 


The Derby week in town in- 
spires a marvellous amonnat of 
courage. You meet men, great 
and confident, whose reputations 
are gone, and of whom it was said 
not six months since that they 
would never dare to show in public 
again: divorcés and divorcées, some 
who were reported to be ruined or 
dead, others even of whom it is 
whispered that they have since 
you saw them last formed a per- 
sonal acquaintance with those stone 
walls which, according to Sir J. 
Lovelace, do not make a prison. 
These and many more such as 
these seem’ to gravitate by a 
natural and irresistible impulse 
towards London during the Derby 
week. 

We will glance at a few more 
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passers-by before we quit the Park. 
Another equestrienne who manages 
with exquisite skill, and certainly 
to the best advantage of the 
animal’s appearance, a restive and 
somewhat angular steed. That is 
Miss Delancy, riding-mistress and 
valuable auxiliary to Mr. Quintus 
Screw, horse dealer, and for whose 
steeds her equestrian displays can 
often find a market that they 
would not otherwise gain. There, 
on a very different kind of charger, 
a steady-going constitutional cob, 








stroll through the Park; and the 
two youngsters look pleasantly at 
each other, suggest lunch at the 
club, and vote a stroll to Long’s 
to hunt up Charley Rattlepace, as 
open-hearted and as pleasant a 
young fellow as ever crossed a 
thorough-bred, or went at a hand 
gallop down the broad and easy 
road that leads to insolvency. 
‘ That’s the worst of ¢hese young 
fellows,’ says old Colonel Pipeclay, 
who is riding his roan yonde, and 
whose back view you can tell at 
any distance, ‘ they do invariably 








is seated the old Dean of Bea- 
minster, who is esquiring his 
daughter. A very fine specimen 
of an old-fashioned clergyman ; the 
Dean is able to enjoy himself, as he 
always has been; a little past 
work, but able to boast that the 
work which he has got through in 
his time is not inconsiderable. 

‘ Up to the little village for the 
small race,’ is the remark which 
you frequently can hear addressed 
by young Aldershot to young 
Chatham as you continue your 
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all of them go to the deuce. 
’T wasn’t so in my day; ’T'wasn’t, 
sir, upon my honour.’ It may 
be remarked, by-the-by, that there 
is very good reason to believe that 
Colonel Pipeclay, quite uninten- 
tionally, is drawing on his imagi- 
nation for his retrospect, and that 
the ‘my day’ to which he and 
other gentlemen, Jaudatores tem- 
poris acti, are in the habit of refer- 
ring partakes of the character of 
the Greek myths as described by 
Mr. Grote; is in other words ‘a 
past which was never present.’ So 
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at least plainly says Jack Scuttle- 
mere, who has just strolled up, and 
who directly declares he has it 
upon the best authority in the 
world that old Pipeclay only now 
walks in the paths of quietness 
and retrenchment because, ‘ by 
Jove, he has about done himself, 
up with his fling. By Jove, he 
has,’ says Jack. ‘ Ah, here’s 
Charley!’ And Lieutenant Charles 
Rattlepace, already mentioned, it 
assuredly is, so that young Alder- 
shot and Chatham are spared the 
trouble of a visit to Long’s. Poor 
Charley! not that he would care 
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for being commiserated—we very 
much fear, O youth, that you 
are not long-lived in the world of 
fashion. The pace is too quick 
to last. Mr. Rattlepace is the 
only son of his mother, who is a 
widow, with enough to support 
life on, and enough to give Char- 
ley a little help now and then; 
but not enough to pay for the 
young scapegrace’s rooms at 
Long’s, his dinners at Greenwich, 
his two horses, his gloves—ay, 
and even his buttonhole bouquets. 
The lad—and he is nothing more 
—.is of a very sanguine disposition, 





and he firmly believes that he is 
destined to land an account on the 
race of to-morrow which will place 
him once more on the ¢erra firma 
of solvency. 

The point is one on which we 
might consult Mr. Mofuz. Not 
know Mr. Mofuz? Not to know 
him is to proclaim that you have 
never been a votary of any par- 
ticularly extravagant dissipation, 
never launched out lavishly in the 





line of Richmond dinners or 
suppers in your chambers, never 
been unpleasantly pressed for 
fifty pounds,—in a word, never had 
strewed your course with the cha- 
racteristic improvidence of young 
Mr. Rattlepace. Had you done 
any of these things Mr. Mofuz and 
you would certainly not have been 
strangers. However, here Mr. 
Mofuz comes, an obvious Hebrew, 
but dressed very much more 
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quietly than most members of his 
race. An excellently cut coat, a 
plain black scarf, with a red coral 
pin, white waistcoat, a substantial, 
but simple gold chain, trousers 
unimpeachable; no  superfluity 
of rings on his fingers or bells 
on his toes—these are the outward 
and visible signs of the great 
financier of Old Burlington Street. 
The only thing which can be pro- 
nounced approximately rapid 
about his exterior is his eye-glass. 
The steed that he bestrides is a 
pure Barbary, the hue of ebony; 
and Mr. Mofuz knows a good horse 
when he sees one, as well as a 
good name on the back of a bill. 
Well, what would Mr. Mofuz say 
of Charley Rattlepace? Simply 
this, that he was going to the— 
well, never mind whither—as hard 
as possible, that he could not 
by any means win a single six- 
pence on to-morrow’s race, and 
that he would take his oath he 
(Mr. Mofuz) would have him (Mr. 
Rattlepace) in his room in Old 
Burlington Street, on Monday 
morning next, imploring a new 
advance on his commission, which, 
by-the-by, he (Mr. Mofuz) happens 
to know is now mortgaged up 
to twice its value. Yet Mr. Rattle- 
pace’s mother, far away in the 
Devonshire cottage, with its porch 
covered with roses and honey- 
suckle, is at this moment pray- 
ing for her boy, or thinking 
proudly of him, and wondering 
whether his name will be famous 
long after she is dust. 

What is the opinion of Mr. Cecil 
Hinton, who is leisurely riding 
towards us on his Park hack, 
on the matter we have been 
discussing? A great mistake, he 
will tell you, for young fellows 
to start at a pace which they 
can’t keep up. Exceedingly stupid ; 
must come to a dead stop sooner 
or later, and then they look most 
confoundedly foolish. That is the 


euphemistic and easy manner in 
which Mr. Ceci] Hinton describes 
the utter overthrow of a career 
that was once promising. The 
mistake was one which our quiet, 
well-dressed, gentlemanly friend— 
Mr. Hinton’s age is about five-and- 
thirty—never made in proprié 
persona. He has the reputation, 
and deservedly, of being one of 
the coolest hands, and longest 
heads, in his regiment. Cecil 
Hinton never got into a scrape in 
his life. He always betted and 
he always played; but whatever 
he did, and there are few things 
which he did not, was invariably 
done within the limits of safety. 
Clever in a literary and artistic 
sense is what Mr. Cecil Hinton is 
not, and never was; but clever in 
a worldly sense, that he has never 
failed to show himself to be. The 
secret of success is never to miss 
your opportunity, and Mr. Hinton 
has never missed his. He is 
married now. Chance threw him 
in the way of old Pottlebury’s 
widow, and the chance was one 
which he seized. The relict of 
the great brewer was neither young 
nor beautiful; but she had a clear 
eight thousand a year, in view of 
which fact Mr. Hinton did not 
hesitate to ask her to change her 
name, nor Mrs. Pottlebury to con- 
sent. And the match is a plea- 
sant one enough. Mrs. Hinton is 
not exigeant, and as his friends say, 
‘Master Cecil has a very pleasant 
time of it Of course he has 
sold out, and now divides his time 
between his shooting and his stud. 
He has both in perfection, and 
will probably be heard of before 
long as the owner of a Derby 
winner. 

Let us stroll into the club. You 
have probably invested your 
sovereign in the Derby sweep- 
stakes, and enter to find that the 
lottery has been drawn and that 
opposite your own number is in- 
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scribed a horse of whose name 
you have never heard, and who 
never was, is, or could be within the 
remotest range of the betting. 
Ah, where is Delamere Trumping- 
ton Smith, an excellent fellow, 
good-natured and simple-hearted ? 
His friends call him an unmitigated 
ass. Rather let us allow that he 
has, like the best and greatest of 
us, his own pet weakness. The 
truth is Trumpington is the victim 
of an acute and chronic attack of 
the military mania. You knew his 
voice before you saw the man. He 
was standing the other side of one 
of the porphyry pillars in the 
lobby, and on entering, the first 
words that greeted you were those 
addressed by Trumpington to his 
friend : 

“Well, old man, I should be 
delighted to go with you to Epsom 
to-morrow, but, the fact is, I’ve 
promised Carnaby, of the Blues, 
to make one on his drag, and we 
start from the Guards to-morrow 
morning at 11.30 sharp.’ 

Trumpington cannot speak ten 
consecutive words without some 
military allegory, or parade of 
military acquaintance. Yet Trump- 
ington is generally a man of peace, 
and is pronounced by the drill 
sergeant of his rifle corps, for he 
is a volunteer, to be lamentably 
the reverse of proficient in his 
tactical knowledge. And other 
forms and faces besides Trumping- 
ton’s you have in abundance— 
country gentlemen, who - still 
cultivate the traditions of their 
youth, and who make a point of 
running up to town for the Derby 
week ; with aspect provokingly 
healthy and fresh. Here and there 
a country parson taking his holi- 
day, your friend at college or your 
old play-fellow at school. The 
Derby week is a busy time in the 
world of club life. Has there not 
been great excitement in the 
matters of drawers of sweepstakes, 
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and frequent expressions of dis- 
gust at the perversity of fortune, 
which persists in favouring those 
who just care the least for her 
emiles? Why, if Reginald Lacque- 
acre had only been fortunate in one 
of the dozen ‘ sweeps’ for which he 
went in, he would have tided over 
the financial difficulty which is 
now insuperable, and would have 
been completely master of the 
situation. Instead, what has it 
been? Why, at the Purple Patch 
Club, of which Reginald is a 
member, the guinea sweeps was 
carried by Buggins, the stock- 
jobber, who is rich enongh to have 
his Maintenon cutlets served up 
in five - pound notes; the five 
guinea sweeps by Huggins, who is 
a colonial merchant, and to whom 
money is ‘dross, my dear sir, 
only dross;’ and the half guinea 
sweeps fell to Muggins, who has a 
thousand a year of his own, and 
who does not spend three hundred. 
And the same bad luck attended 
Reginald at the two other clubs 
of which he is a member. ‘ Always 
the way,’ soliloquized our friend; 
‘I shall cut these confounded 
sweeps—never put in for one 
again.’ But Mr. Reginald Lacque- 
acre will not keep his resolution. 
We might, an we would, intro- 
duce the peripatetic reader into 
clubs to which the Derby week is 
in the nature of a special festival ; 
we might show him the needy 
adventurers at the Chandos, or 
the professional book-makers at 
the Consort. As we have intro- 
duced the reader, gentle or simple, 
urban or rural, to some of the 
idiosyncracies of the journey to 
the Derby, so might we picture to 
his mental vision some of the 
amenities which seem indissolubly 
associated with the return home- 
ward—the volleys discharged from 
infantile peashooters by exhila- 
rated manhood, the flour profusely 
scattered by some of the company 
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who have the advantage in supe- 
riority of position, the lugubri- 
ously comic noses, the dismal 
débris of dissipation, the prostrate 
forms with parched throats which 
are even now experiencing a fore- 
taste of to-morrow’s crapulous re- 
pentance. The spectacle cannot 
be pronounced intellectual; but 
it is one which bubbles over with 
good-nature. We might, too, pre- 
sent our readers with a faithful 
portraiture of the night-side of 
London, as seen after the Derby— 
fetching the compass of a nocturnal 
trip from the Square of Leicester 
to the Gardens of Chelsea. Lightly 
come, lightly go: for though your 
professional betting-man is seldom 
extravagant, and never generous, 
the amateur, who has landed a 








few pounds on the event, generally 
manages to squander in London 
what he has won at Epsom. But 
we have seen enough of the cele- 
brities of the Derby week once in 
away. And they can be seen, as 
we have already said and have now 
shown, in the streets of London, 
as well as on the downs of Epsom. 
For the student of human nature, 
or for the admirer of horses, the 
Derby week is equally one con- 
tinued grand field day, and as it is 
possible to make or to lose large 
sums of money on the great race 
itself without being a spectator 
of the contest, so in like manner 
is it possible to know a great 
deal of those who are spectators 
without quitting the thoroughfares 
and lounges of the metropolis. 























TWO PLUNGES FOR A PEARL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


LUNCH AT THE LEPELS’. 


HE Miss Lydiards had reason 

to be thankful for their cousin 
Launcelot. His territorial position 
had at once affiliated him with the 
magnates of the county. Lord 
Chessington, and his uncle, and the 
Lepels, and Sir Clayton Harris 
were soon on intimate terms with 
the Lydiards. The Earl, the Ho- 
nourable Geoffrey, the genealogical 
baronet, were all wifeless. Fanny 
and Aurora began to think their 
chances were multiplying, even if 
Launcelot was found impracti- 
cable. With him they certainly 
did not get on. They thought him 
rather stupid. 

Very stupid he thought him- 
self. He was in a perplexed state. 
He had written to Ianthe, but had 
received no reply. He had been 
frequently at the Abbey, but had 
not again seen the pretty parlour- 
maid, kept out of the way by Mrs. 
Patient’s thoughtful care. And he 
had just met with another dis- 
turbing cause. This was Miss 
Geraldine Lepel, the brilliant Cap- 
tain’s sister, who came about this 
time to pay her brother a visit. I 
don’t say she was summoned to 
meet Launcelot—but the Honour- 
able Geoffrey did. 

A magnificent girl this Geral- 
dine. She had the most superb 
coronal of auburn hair. She had 
a thorough Greek face, clean cut 
as a statue’s. She had the rascal- 
liest gray eye that ever lurked 
under lashes. Generally, these 
eyes of hers looked innocently be- 
seeching—pathetic virginal eyes, 
that seemed to plead for love. But 
diabolic gleams of mischief often 
brightened the depths of those in- 


nocent gray eyes. Launcelot could 
not help admiring Miss Lepel, and 
she was quite ready to flirt with 
him, thereby incurring the death- 
less hatred of his cousins. 

A new arrival, of the other sex, 
was staying with the Earl—Mr. 
Reginald Swynfen, favourite poet 
of the ladies and the pre-Raffael- 
ites. A little man, built like a 
grasshopper, but with energy 
enough to inform the bodies of 
both Anak and Chang. It was 
hard to criticize Swynfen’s face, 
for the vast amount of bright yel- 
low hair which he wore wherever 
hair would grow; but his eyes, 
small and deep-sunk, were of an 
intense blue, like the first flame of 
a lucifer match. Swynfen firmly 
believed himself the greatest living 
poet; and his fury, if anybody 
ventured to doubt this, was exqui- 
sitely amusing. His excitable brain 
could stand but little wine ; a pint 
of claret made him as mad as the 
Atys of Catullus. His poems, 
gentle reader, you may have read, 
or tried to read. They deal with 
effeminate heroes and somewhat 
masculine heroines, Rizzios and 
Messalinas. 

The little poet fell in love at 
first sight with Geraldine Lepel, 
who stood about five feet ten in 
her trim-fitting hose. And of 
course he at once conceived a 
fiendish abhorrence for Launcelot, 
whose bulk dwarfed him unplea- 
santly. 

There had been a luncheon at 
the Lepels’, whereat most of our 
friends were present. Captain Le- 
pel did not go in for dinners. His 
establishment was not, he said 
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sufficiently well mounted. It was 
a rambling cottage residence, 
quaint and comfortable, though 
there were no large rooms in it. 
But the rooms were cosy for 
winter, and the lawns were Elysian 
for summer. The month at which 
we have arrived was, I think, 
March, whereof the poet sings: 


+ March, with its leonine advent wild, 
And its lamblike exit, known of old, 
Is the young year’s roughest, noisiest 
child— 
But its wind is health, and its dust 
is gold.’ 
It was just the middle of the 
month; fine sunshine all day, 
cooled by the keen east which 
Charles Kingsley loves; crisp frosts 
at night, through which the stars 
shonesilently. Theladies, luncheon 
over, were strolling on the lawn; 
the men had adjourned to Lepel’s 
smoking-room, a queer bow-win- 
dowed addition to the house, which 
he had built after his own caprice. 
The most remarkable figure among 
them was the poet. He wore a 
violet velvet morning coat, cravat 
and ruffles of lace, a waistcoat of 
white silk, buckskin breeches and 
top-boots. Every button visible 
upon his person was an antique 
gold coin. Thus accoutred, he had 
ridden to Lepel’s on a piebald 
horse—a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever, in his own eyes. He 
was smoking honeydew from a 
wonderful Viennese meerschaum 
with certain choice carving of 
Aphrodite and Adonis. He always 
smoked honeydew, though it inva- 
riably made him ill. 

‘A miraculous March this,’ he 
remarked, in alto. His voice was 
fit for St. Peter’s. ‘A soft summer 
season, seldom showery. Nothing 
bitter in its briskest breezes.’ 

This observation appeared to 
have been hurled at the general 
company, but provoked no imme- 
diate reply. Lepel at length, 
having noticed that this was the 





case, took his cigar from between 
his lips, and said : 

* Yes. Good hunting weather.’ 

‘Weather’s a favourite subject 
of conversation with you, Swynfen,’ 
said Lord Chessington. ‘ Some of 
us here are rather tired of it. You 
should go and talk it to the 
farmers, who know a great deal 
more about it than you and I do.’ 

‘They unite considerations of 
weather with considerations of 
crops, which are purely unpoetic,’ 
said Lepel, laughing. ‘Have you 
heard that Rupert Monchenci is 
appointed manager of the new 
theatre at Riverdale? He is com- 
ing out tremendously at Easter.’ 

‘Who is Rupert Monchenci? 
asked Lydiard. 

‘Not a bad fellow for an actor,’ 
said Geoffrey Marden. ‘ Plays too 
or three Shakesperian characters 
capitally. Awfully conceited, but 
really clever.’ 

‘His Hamlet was hideous, hei- 
nous,’ said the poet. 

‘May be,’ returned Marden, 
eurtly. ‘His Hotspur wasn’t. 
They’ve built a very pretty theatre 
at Riverdale, on the limited lia- 
bility plan, and he is to manage it. 
I saw him the other day in town, 
and he told me he’d got a capital 
company. There was one actress 
he was extremely enthusiastic 
about—a new one—but I’m get- 
ting old now, and don’t much care 
about actresses, and so have for- 
gotten her name.’ 

‘You liked omne quod exit in 
ess once,’ said Sir Clayton Harris. 
‘I happen to know her name, or 
at least the name she goes by. She’s 
a Miss Ianthe Knollys.’ 

‘From Ottermouth,’ said Lepel. 
‘I saw her there when I was down 
to see my brother Frank off in the 
“Corsair.” By Jove! she’s a beauty, 
and a good actress. But hang me!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ where have I seen 
somebody devilish like her lately ?” 
Launcelot could have told him, 





























as we are aware. It occurred to 
him at this moment that the plot 
was thickening decidedly. 

‘ We'll go over and see her,’ said 
the Earl. ‘ Monchenci deserves 
encouragement; and, as there’s no 
Reform Bill this year, I shall not 
be much wanted in the House. 
She is pretty, you say, Lepel ? 

‘I remember thinking her a 
clipper.’ 

‘So did I,’ said Launcelot. ‘I 
saw her at Ottermouth. I was 
down there during the election.’ 

‘ By-the-way, I wonder what 
her real name is,’ said Sir Clayton 
Harris, ‘and where she picked up 
the one she’s got. I never could 
make out who invented Mon- 
chenci’s for him. He couldn’t have 
clone it himself. His father’s name 
was Jones, and he kept a public- 
house in Riverdale, I believe.’ 

‘It won’t do to inquire too cu- 
riously into names,’ said the Earl. 
“We've got a pretty fair one; but 
I question whether ‘its history 
would bear strict investigation.’ 

‘Be assured,’ said Mr. Reginald 
Swynfen, in his most earnest alto, 
‘that nothing worthy of fame is 
done by men not of good family. 
All the rarest poets have had good 
blood. There is no one worth 
naming in this century save Byron, 
Shelley, and one other.’ 

‘ Yourself, I suppose,’ struck in 
the Honourable Geoffrey, from 
whose massive chest the deep bass 
notes came in curious contrast to 
the poet’s shrill tone. 

‘Why not? he exclaimed, de- 
fiantly, springing from the otto- 
man on which he was lounging, 
while his bright hair and beard 
streamed like a meteor on the 
smoky air. ‘Why not? You know 
nothing of poetry, Marden; but 
Chessington knows what I have 
written, and so I dare say does 
Mr. Lydiard. Have I not fair right 
to consider it superior to the soft, 
silly sensuousness of Tennyson— 
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a mere word-polisher, who never 
felt the fiery gust of passion—or 
to the bald Beotian stuff which 
Browning fancies is poetry ?’ 

‘By Jove! you’ve plenty of 
pluck !’ said Geoffrey Marden, with 
a good-humoured laugh. ‘ But I 
know nothing about it. I don’t 
understand what people call poetry 
nowadays. I can’t follow Tenny- 
son, and I never tried you, that’s 
a fact. I knew Byron well. I 
liked what he wrote, especially the 
“Giaour” and “ Don Juan;” and 
I liked him, for he was as fine a 
fellow as ever breathed. And I 
once tried writing poetry myself, 
but, egad! I found the spelling too 
much of a bore.’ 

At this confession everybody 
laughed; and then they strolled 
out upon the lawn, where the ladies 
sauntered amid the breezy sun- 
shine. Four of them; and to an 
experienced eye, Mrs. Lepel’s 
thoroughbred air and easy vigour 
of style made her much the most 
attractive. But Mrs. Lepel never 
flirted; she had none of that ten- 
dency to lure men to peril which 
some contemporary novelists as- 
cribe to most married women of 
our time. If she had possessed 
it, Reginald Swynfen would have 
been the very man on whom to ex- 
ercise her power of bewitchment, 
for his faith was firm that no wo- 
man could resist him. 

In this faith he at once ap- 
proached the stately Miss Lepel, 
who, in a morning dress of one 
cerulean hue, contrasted with 
the many-coloured Lydiard girls. 
Strong was the contrast also in 
personal appearance; neither in 
style nor actual beauty, as we 
know, could Launcelot’s cousins 
compare with this regal creature. 
The poet joined her, tripping by 
her side with such satisfaction 
that the Honourable Geoffrey could 
scarcely repress a laugh. 

* They look like a swan and a 
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Muscovy drake,’ he said to Sir 
Clayton Harris. 

‘Rara avis in terris, cceruloque 
simillima cygno,’ replied the ba- 
ronet, careless both of false quan- 
tity and an entirely unintelligent 
auditor; for the Honourable Geof- 
frey did not possess even the Latin 
of the dear old Eton Grammar. 

Miss Lepel had no fancy for being 
monopolized by the poet, who was 
rather a ‘detrimental,’ notwith- 
standing his own high opinion of 
himself. For his father, a tough 
old Indian general, was not rich, 
and besides did not at all approve 
the amazing son Providence had 
bestowed on him; and it was clear 
to most people that if Swynfen had 
to live on the profits of his poetry, 
his violet velvet coats and piebald 
nags would soon disappear. Miss 
Lepel had been coached by her 
sister-in-law, and was well aware 
that the Earl of Chessington was 
quite beyond her reach. There was 
no tempting that clear-sighted 
young aristocrat. If he married, 
it was not likely to be for love, 
but to perpetuate the Marden 
family; and his choice would fall 
on some patrician beauty, in the 
right set, with the right amount 
of money, and carefully guarded 
by her mamma. The Earl had 
only to let it be known that he was 
ready to marry, and there would at 
once be a dozen candidates for the 
honour of his hand. 

And this is a case in which I 
think the man had almost a right 
to such a position. Mésalliance is 
always a blunder, we all know. 
Lord Chessington was a man of 
men, with honour unblemished, 
lofty intellect, a clear rent-roll of 
fifty thousand a year; and the 
matrons who live in Society’s 
highest level believed that when 
he decided to marry he would 
marry on principle. If he had to 
rebuild Chessington Abbey he 
would seek for a perfect plan 


among the few first architects of 
the day; and if he had to select a 
countess he would go into the very 
highest society of the day, and se- 
lect a girl to match his ancient 
and opulent earldom. This was 
recognized, acknowledged; and 
Miss Lepel had been warned of 
the utter futility of wasting time 
upon Chessington. 

But Launcelot Lydiard was of 
quite another type. With him 
there was a chance—so good, Mrs. 
Lepel thought, that it almost 
amounted to certainty. He had 
newly and unexpectedly arrived at 
his estate; he knew nothing of 
society. For him the: fair Ge- 
raldine’s rod and line were not 
too weak. No kingly salmon he, 
haunter of an ancient river, with 
Mr. Frank Buckland to sing peans 
in his praise: rather a middling 
trout, too young yet to have learnt 
that wondrous wisdom which time 
confers upon the Ulysses of the 
waters. 

‘ April,’ said Swynfen, trying his 
pet topic on another audience, ‘ her 
white hands wet with flowers, will 
bring us lisp of leaves and ripple 
of rain. Do you like this wild, 
windy weather, Miss Lepel ?” 

* It will do,’ she said, listlessly. 

It is a hard thing for a man to 
keep up a conversation with a lady 
who lets him drop in sparse mono- 
syllables. Swynfen was inventive 
enough, in all conscience, when in 
the company of that wooing wo- 
manhood which seemed to thirst 
for his words ; but his mighty cou- 
rage—the courage of a pigmy with 
Titan soul — failed him in such 
a contingency. His imagination 
seemed to collapse like an elastic 
ball punctured by a child. He 
could think of nothing to say. 

Meanwhile Launcelot Lydiard 
had joined the lady on the other 
hand; and although their con- 
versation was not worth recording, 
it was brisk enough. Had I the 
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unparalleled genius of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, I would write down 
every word they exchanged. Mean- 
while, the poet in violet velvet 
walked beside them, growing mo- 
mently fiercer, and with ever a 
stronger wish to thrust a rapier 
through Launcelot’s stalwart 
chest. 

It so happened that the party 
broke up irregularly. Harris left 
first, having an early engagement ; 
next went the Lydiard girls, tak- 
ing Launcelot with them; but Lord 
Chessington and Marden, who 
never dined till nine, were not 
at all loth to stay for billiards. 
Swynfen wouldn’t play; couldn't, 
in fact; and Mrs. Lepel, who was 
a capital lady-performer, became 
the Earl’s partner against her hus- 
band and the Honourable Geoffrey. 
The lady and her partner won 
the majority of games; for Lord 
Chessington was the best player 
there, and Lepel could only give 
his wife five in fifty, and Marden 
could never play if he lost the first 


game. 
Geraldine Lepel, having lost 
Launcelot, to whom she gave 


a rather cordial adieu, was not 
unwilling to flirt with the poet— 
just to keep her hand in. So 
they left the billiard players and 
strolled into the shrubberies, and 
through certain gardens and pad- 
docks which surrounded Captain 
Lepel’s pleasant little place. The 
poet, having got rid of his rival, 
underwent a reaction; chagrin 
was succeeded by triumph; he 
determined to try if he could not 
carry the citadel by a coup de 
main. His notions of love-making 
were fiery and abrupt, like his 
verse. Miss Lepel was a good 
deal surprised when he suddenly 
exclaimed—she had seated herself 
on a rustic chair beneath a Por- 
tugal laurel, and he stood before 
her— 

* I love you, lady "’ 
VOL, XIX.—NO. OXIV. 
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She looked at him with a mis- 
chievous humour which he was 
unable to perceive, but uttered no 
word. 

‘Ay! he went on, ‘and with 
no boyish fancy; with the bitter- 
sweet love of a man who has 
sounded all the depths of delight, 
who has been wrecked on every 
shore of sorrow. So do I love 
you that I would kill any other 
man who looked upon you—that 
I would have you all my own— 
that I would rain passionate kisses 
upon you as the stormy sky rains 
them on the sobbing sea... . 

This rhapsody Mr. Reginald 
Swynfen uttered with such swift 
vehemence that Miss Lepel, a well- 
conducted young lady, was utterly 
perplexed. As he grew more 
violent she was rising from her 
seat, when he—suiting the action 
to the word—suddenly forced her 
back again, and kissed her on 
brow and eyelids and lips, as if he 
had been Apollo and she the flying 
Daphne. 

‘A pretty position!’ was Ge- 
raldine Lepel’s thought, as he 
almost stifled her. 

The whole absurdity of the 
thing flashed upon her at once. 
There would be an endless laugh 
if the affair were known; and her 
brother would probably horsewhip 
the unfortunate poet. It was 
too ridiculous. 

But a magnificent idea occurred 
to her. The chair on which she 
was sitting, and to which he had 
forced her back, was fronted by 
a gravel path, on the other side 
whereof she remembered seeing 
a cylindrical hole some twelve 
feet deep, the beginning of a well. 
Her brother had altered his mind 
about its position, but had not yet 
given orders for filling it up. The 
stalwart lass made up her mind in 
a moment; rose from her seat, 
taking the impassioned little poet 
off the ground as she did s0; 
2k 
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half forced, half carried him across 
the path until he was on the 
verge of the well, and then 
dropped him into it with much 
greater ease than Lady Audley did 
her luckless husband. True, he 
rather grazed the side of the pit 
(which was weeping clay) in his 
descent; but the vigorous swift- 
ness with which she disembar- 
rassed herself of his clutching 
arms might have taught the poet 
(were such lesson possible) that 
physical strength is sometimes 
more important than the most 
wonderful faculty of alliteration. 
Reaching the bottom, he found 
himself in about six inches of 
slush, which, as he was in boots, 
mattered little. The verge of the 
pit, where he could just see the 
fairy feet of his goddess, was 
about six feet beyond his utmost 
stretch of arm. 

Geraldine Lepel, having thus 
got rid of her lover, had a hearty 
laugh at his expense. Comparing 
him at that moment with Laun- 
celot Lydiard, he wore a ridiculous 
aspect; for our hero did not look 
like a man who would indulge in a 
sudden rape of kisses, still less like 
one whom she could carry across 
a gravel path and drop into a 
well. 

And now, what was to be done ? 
Reginald Swynfen, at the bottom 
of the pit, with a nose and waist- 
coat defiled by damp clay, felt 
like a tiger and looked like a fool. 
Miss Lepel addressed him with 
quiet deliberation. 

*It is very unfortunate that 
you should have slipped into that 
hole, Mr. Swynfen. But I dare 
say my brother won’t consider 
you a trespasser, for that. Some- 
body is sure to be coming this 
way before evening. I hope you 
will soon be helped out.’ 

Away went Geraldine, full of 
amusement, leaving her wild wooer 
vowing rabid revenge at the 
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bottom of his hole—yet resolved 
to be taciturn for the present, 
having no wish to be either 
laughed at or horsewhipped. Both 
are fatal to poetry. 


———. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE EARL’S WOOING. 


Rupert Monchenci got on very 
well at Riverdale. Theatrical en- 
tertainment delights the people 
who work in factories. The old 
theatre lowered its prices, and 
struggled hard to outdo its rival ; 
but the new house, bnilt in the 
best style, on accurate acoustic 
principles, with sloping seats that 
satisfied the spine, was utterly 
victorious. Of course, on the 
great principle of limited liability, 
all the shareholders were custo- 
mers. Then was not the manager 
a London star—of the third or 
fourth magnitude, perhaps—and 
had he not (out of season) managed 
a London theatre? And then was 
there not one of the prettiest and 
cleverest actresses ever seen on 
any stage, in the person of Miss 
Ianthe Knollys, tempted away 
from our friend Jack Oldgo, much 
to that gentleman’s disgust? 
Ianthe wouldn’t have gone, if it 
hadn’t been for her desire to find 
her sister; and she told Jack so; 
and they parted in peace, Jack 
making her a present of a very 
pretty turquoise ring that cost 
him three and sixpence at a pawn- 
broker’s. 

Yes, the new theatre prospered. 
And the Chessington folk made 
more than one excursion thither ; 
and there was a grand night under 
the patronage of the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Chessington, K.G.; 
and it may fairly be assumed that 
our friend Launcelot found out 
Ianthe. She was very glad to see 
him. 

‘You know all I know about 























your sister,’ he said, on his first 
morning call upon the pretty 
actress. ‘I have never caught a 
glimpse of her since that first day 
at the abbey. I did not venture 
to make any inquiries as you had 
forbidden it.’ 

‘She must have left Lord Ches- 
sington’s, I fear,’ said Ianthe. 
‘Foolish child! I wish I could 
find her. She is not fit for such 
drudgery.’ 

‘I question if she works half as 
hard as you do,’ he said. 

‘But look at the difference!’ 
she exclaimed, with pretty indig- 
nation. ‘Would you compare an 
actress with a maid-servant? O 
Rose, Rose, how could you do 
such a thing?’ 

Ianthe Knollys looked so pro- 
vokingly pretty in her grief and 
indignation that Launcelot fell as 
much in love with her as it was 
possible to be when he was not 
certain whether he ought not to 
be in love with her sister. How- 
ever, he did not on this occasion 
do anything desperate, but left 
her with a promise to keep watch 
for her sister at Chessington. He 
was entirely unsuccessful. 

During the Easter recess Laun- 
celot Lydiard saw a good deal of 
the county society. Lord Ches- 
sington was too clever a tactician 
not to cultivate his Yorkshire 
neighbour, with whose aid he 
would be almost a match for the 
rest of the Riding. So Launcelot 
very soon knew everybody; made 
acquaintance with Mauleverer of 
Mauleverer, the most magnificent 
man of the day, wedded to the 
most fairy-like wife; was pre- 
sented to that haughty old aris- 
tocrat, the last of England’s 
patrician statesmen, Lord River- 
dale, now in opposition, and busy 
with ‘ Aristophanes ;’ was charmed 
by that most perfect specimen of 
lofty ladyhood, the Lady Vivian 
Luttrel; and recognised in Mr. 
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Guy Luttrel an eloquence and wit 
equal to Canning’s, united to an 
imagination of stronger wing, and 
a heartier sympathy with the feel- 
ings of the nation. It will be 
seen that Launcelot had ample 
opportunities of distraction ; mai- 
dens many there were in this 
charmed circle, to whom the 
master of Glossop Grange seemed 
in no degree an undesirable hus- 
band; and the beautiful Miss 
teraldine Lepel did not allow him 
to forget her. 

Yet—will it be believed ?—he 
was still haunted by the mys- 
terious twins, Ianthe and Rosa- 
lind, actress and ancilla. Of a 
verity, the magnetic attractions 
and repulsions of sex are utterly 
inexplicable. Why could he not 
have fallen in love with one of 
his cousins in a decent and re- 
spectable manner? This was a 
question these two young ladies 


_ were perpetually asking, only 


there was a slight difference of 
opinion between them as to which 
it ought to be. 

Launcelot felt, all this while, 
that his proceedings were by no 
means what they should have been. 
From beginning to end— from the 
vision in the photograph to the 
surprising discoveries of actress 
and ancilla—the whole affair was 
ludicrous. It was characteristic 
of that curve with a negative equa- 
tion—that curve which can never 
come into contact with its asymp- 
tote—whereon he had lectured in 
the dear old school orchard. To 
fall in love with a likeness, to hesi- 
tate so absurdly between two sis- 
ters, both of whom it would be 
wise to forget. Why should he 
not marry one of his cousins ?— 
that would be sensible—the superb 
Miss Lepel ?—that would be even 
magnificent. Thus he meditated 
one morning in the bow-window 
of the County Club at Riverdale. 
He had seen Ianthe Knollys on 
2x2 
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the previous night in ‘As You 
Like It’ as Rosalind. She was 
divine, he thought. All the beauty 
and fashion of the county had 
been there, as the lord-lieutenant 
had ‘patronised.’ When he re- 
turned to his rooms he had dreamt 
of the Forest of Arden; and there 
haunted him all night with quaint 
pertinacity the wise saying of 
Touchstone, ‘The heathen philo- 
sopher, when he had a desire to 
eat a grape, would open his lips.’ 

‘Confound it,’ thought Lydiard 
to himself, as he looked lazily out 
upon the fish-stalls in the great 
market-place, ‘what an ass I am! 
I want a grape. Grapes were 
made to eat and lips to open. 
Why should I hesitate between 
two grapes so exactly alike that I 
don’t know them apart ” 

And there came into his mind 
the rare ballad 
‘ And therefore take the present time, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 


nomino !” 


‘ Hanged if I don’t!’ he exclaimed, 


and got up to start off at once for - 


an interview with Ianthe. 

Unluckily, at this moment Lepel 
entered. 

‘Ha, Lydiard!’ he said, ‘I 
thought I should find you here. 
Seen Harris this morning ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ If you had, he would have given 
you a laughable piece of news. 
You know what an icy, unimpres- 
sible fellow Chessington is. You’ll 
hardly believe me when I tell you 
that he’s half in love with that 
pretty little party that played 
Rosalind.’ 

Launcelot started with surprise 
and annoyance. The sudden shock 
caused him to make up his mind. 

‘ You’re not serious, surely ?” 

‘ Indeed I am,’ said the captain. 
‘And, mind you, the girl’s deli- 
cious. Had you ever scen her 
before ?” 








* Yes, at Ottermouth Theatre.’ 

‘Ah, but since? Don’t you re- 
collect the first day we lunched 
together at the Abbey—that day 
your blessed old uncle was pounded 
or half-drowned or something— 
there was a devilish pretty wait- 
ing-maid that took old Geoffrey’s 
fancy? Well, that was her—she, 
I mean, if you must have gram- 
mar.’ 

‘Impossible,’ replied Launcelot- 

‘ Why » 

‘Why? She couldn’t have been 
away from Ottermouth at the time. 
You’re dreaming, depend on it.’ 

This was unusually clever for 
our friend Launcelot. ~ 

‘Not I,’ said Lepel. -‘ There’s 
some mystery in the business, 
some intrigue. Chessington’s no 
Lovelace, he’s more of the William 
Pitt type generally, though he 
seems to have lost his head on this 
occasion; but it’s my belief that 
girl was put there to attract his 
attention.’ 

‘ Where is she now ?’ exclaimed 
Lydiard, forgetting himself and 
Lepel’s ignorance of there being 
two sisters. 

‘ Where!’ said the captain, with 
surprise. ‘ At her lodgings, dress- 
ing for rehearsal, I guess. By 
Jove! let’s go and see her.’ 

Launcelot, in a partially-obfus- 
cated state, agreed to this -pro- 
posal. The old town of Riverdale 
hath some pretty terraces where 
the road runs toward the great 
river whence it got its name. In 
one of these, with a brief fragment 
of lawn in front, lodged Ianthe 
Knollys. A couple of glass doors 
opened on this lawn from her 
bright little parlour. When they 
were announced, she was lying 
back in an easy chair, with a weary 
countenance, pulling unconsciously 
to pieces a superb bouquet whose 
exotic odours filled the room. 

Launeelot Lydiard was in a dia- 
bolic humour, angry with himself, 
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with Janthe, with the earl, with 
Lepel. What business had Ches- 
sington to fall in love with this 
girl, who was his property, so to 
speak ? or Lepel to make free with 
her name? or she herself to re- 
ceive bouquets from anybody? It 
was outrageous, thought our poor, 
jealous, hesitating hero, with the 
full consciousness that, after all, it 
was his own fault, and he had no 
reason to blame any other person. 
But he made a sudden and obsti- 
nate resolve to outstay Lepel, and 
to have a definite interview with 
Ianthe. 

Now, what had chanced to 
Ianthe that morning? Something 
almost miraculous. The Earl of 
Chessington, most statuesque of 
aristocrats, had been gradually be- 
coming absolutely infatuated with 
the charming actress. With all 
his strength he fought against it, 
but in vain. The wild passion 
subjugated him; it always most 


thoroughly subjugates the strongest - 


and calmest men, if it attacks them 
at all. Now the earl, though a 
nephew of Geoffrey Marden, was a 
man of quite another type. If he 
loved this woman, he must ask 
her to marry him; that was his 
first and only feeling. He was 
a statesman, we know, had a 
high code of political ethics, held 
that for a grand seigneur to have 
loose habits in reference to the 
other sex was a political and social 
evil. So, when he felt that he had 
a feeling towards Ianthe such as 
had never before quickened the 
pulsations of his heart, he knew, 
from plays and romances (the blue 
books of Venus’s parliament), what 
had happened to him, and he 
quietly made up his mind that 
she should be Countess of Ches- 
sington. That morning the pro- 
position had been made. I am 
really rather afraid to describe the 
wooing of an illustrious young 
noble of the highest type. It 
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seems impertinent. I may be in- 
terfering with the privileges of 
those peers whom the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley teaches me to venerate 
as the very blossom of humanity— 
monopolists of all the genius, 
talent, virtue, ay, and beauty of 
England. I quote the Rev. Charles. 
After all, though, the earl was 
only acting like a noble peer—try- 
ing to obtain a monopoly of Ianthe, 
the prettiest girl I ever saw except 
her sister. 

He had been a long time de- 
ciding on this matter. Chessing- 
ton was a man of two natures: 
the crust of him was pure aristo- 
crat, but right in the heart of him 
there was a something poetic and 
passionate, hitherto unsuspected, 
like chloride of nitrogen done up 
in a cartridge of steel. When the 
detonating hammer fell, this ex- 
plosive matter burst with tremen- 
dous power, but the icy exterior 
stratum was almost strong enough 
to repress it. Only by a violent 
metaphor of this sort can I de- 
scribe the earl’s state. The pas- 
sion in his heart for this pretty 
Ianthe, so sweet both on and off 
the stage, so true a lady, with so 
wondrous a genius for acting lofty 
characters, had to struggle against 
his lifelong foregone conclusion in 
favour of a dignified marriage with 
a perfect patrician. He weighed 
with as much deliberation as he 
could command both sides of the 
question; he did not forget that 
actresses had previously become 
peeresses, with much dignity and 
grace; yet he saw that for’ him, 
the very essence of high descent 
and haughty aristocracy, to marry 
this little country actress would 
be a mistake. 

Yet he determined todo it; and 
his determining reason was a kind 
of fatalistic conviction that the 
strong love which he felt was the 
magnetism of destiny, and that to 
disregard it would be to throw 
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away the sole chance of perfect 
happiness to be found in life. 

So the earl wooed the actress in 
chivalrous fashion, more delicately 
even than if it had been Geraldine 
Lepel. And when he came to the 
point, what said Ianthe ? 

‘No, my lord,’ she said, abruptly, 
tears brimming her bright eyes. 
‘No. It is impossible.’ 

She was just as proud in her 
way as Chessington. She had the 
pride of genius. She felt she could 
love this man. She knew it was 
better not. 

‘ My dear Miss Knollys—’ began 
the earl. 

‘Stay!’ she said. ‘My name is 
not Knollys. I am altogether an 
impostor. You have seen me, 
sir’ — she was blushing that 
universal crimson blush which 
thrills every sweet inch of a girl’s 
body with a shame-sensation that 
is worse than pain— ‘ You have 
seen me dressed like a boy, for 
the public to look at. And do 
you think Iam going to disgrace 
your old name by allowing you to 
commit this madness? I am sur- 
prised at you, Lord Chessington !’ 

The earl was a little surprised 
at himself, but he certainly loved 
the pretty child all the more for 
her indignant refusal. And, as 
she grew excited, he regained 
what little of his natural coolness 
he had lost. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘as your name 
is not Knollys, I must call you 
Tanthe. And I say that, however 
I may have seen you, I love you— 
and you must not refuse me.’ 

He was playing his game coolly, 
but without sufficient knowledge 
of his antagonist’s cards. 

‘Must not!’ she exclaimed, in a 
shrill whisper, rising from her seat, 
and standing like a pythoness. 
‘I hope, my lord, I am my own 
mistress. And as to how you 
have seen me’—here she sank 
again into her chair, ready to cry 


—‘Oh, I know what you mean! 
I can imagine your opera-glass 
criticism—* Pretty ankle, by Jove! 
Not a bad figure. The girl may 
do!” No doubt you thought that 
it would be very convenient if all 
the swell young ladies who want 
to marry you could be dressed in 
doublet and hose, and shown on 
the stage for a choice; but as that 
isn’t yet the fashion, you'll just 
try what you can make of the 
actress.’ 

Ianthe had not detected the earl’s 
course of thought, but her cyni- 
cism amused him. ‘She is em- 
bittered by circumstances,’ he 
rightly reflected; ‘in her proper 
sphere she will be as sweet as 
honey of Sicily.’ 

‘My dear Miss Knollys,’ he 
said, ‘do not be so severe. No 
such miserable idea has entered 
my head. May not a man fall in 
love with genius? Is not the 
dramatic profession almost the 
only one in which a lady can 
display genius? If Shakespere 
conceived Rosalind, the purest 
maiden in the world might act 
the part.’ 

This was cleverer. It appealed 
to the little rogue’s insatiable 
vanity. She burst into tears: the 
earl, notwithstanding his utter in- 
experience in such scenes, deemed 
it his duty to kiss them away. 

‘No,’ she exclaimed, almost 
hysterically, resisting his ad- 
vances. ‘No! There are other 
reasons. I can’t tell you—but 
there are dreadful reasons.’ 

Lord Chessington laughed. 

‘Let me guess. Are you married 
already? Have you murdered a 
husband or two? Have all your 
relations been hanged and trans- 
ported? Tell me.’ 

His badinage quieted her tears, 
but left her indignant. 

‘I will tell you, my lord,’ she 
said, with an amusing assumption 
of dignified gravity. ‘My sister 






































is a maid-servant and kitchen- 
maid somewhere, I think.’ 

‘Poor little thing!’ he replied. 
‘I pity her more than I do you. 
But she can come and live with 
us, you know.’ 

‘To be our parlour-maid, I sup- 
pose. I can’t bear this any more,’ 
exclaimed Ianthe, full of rage and 
shame, and escaped abruptly to 
her bedchamber. 

The earl was not discomfited. 
He left on the table a bouquet he 
had brought for her, and then 
walked quietly away. 

Half-an-hour later called Lepel 
and Lydiard, finding Ianthe as 
we have described her. She was 
very cross, and very much ashamed 
of herself. Reflection had in- 
stantly told her that she had 
behaved more like an actress than 
like a lady; and that she had 
been ungrateful to Lord Chessing- 
ton for making her an offer which 
she felt to be noble and generous. 
She longed to go down again and 
tell him so, but did not dare. 
And then she heard the front 
door close after him—and it was 
too late; and peeping through the 
curtains, her tear-blinded eyes 
caught a vague glimpse of his 
upright form as he walked away. 

Lord Chessington had made her 
love him. 

‘Will he come again?’ she 
asked, wearily. ‘How good and 
noble he is! What a wicked 
little fool I am! I wish there 
was somebody to give me a good 
whipping.’ 

It was in this charming humour 
she sat meditating, and spoiling 
Chessington’s superb bouquet,when 
Launcelot and his friend entered. 
Launcelot himself, as I have said, 
was in a vile humour, so that the 
interview seemed likely to be 
pleasant. 

‘ What a pretty bouquet!’ said 
Lepel. 

‘Oh, do you think so? 


You 
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may have the hateful thing, I’m 
sure. I wish people wouldn’t 
send them to me.’ 

‘You are spoiling it,’ observed 
the captain, Launcelot remaining 
taciturn. ‘Why not put it in 
water ?” 

‘I am sorry you should take 
the trouble to call just to advise 
me to put my flowers in water,’ 
she said, with a moue. ‘I have 
heard before that it is a good 
thing.’ 

Lepel laughed: Launcelot looked 
as grim as an undertaker. 

‘I am afraid you were too dissi- 
pated last night, Miss Knollys,’ said 
the persevering captain. Those 
little suppers after the theatre are 
not wise, you know. And I have 
noticed that ladies prefer bad 
champagne to good—and there is 
nothing that gives you such a 
headache as champagne.’ 

‘I beg to assure you,’ she re- 
torted, with rather too much 
gravity for the theme, ‘ that my 
supper last night was a crust of 
bread and cheese and a glass of 
pale ale.’ 

‘One extreme is as bad as an- 
other, my dear young lady,’ per- 
sisted Lepel. ‘Your great exertions 
require special sustenance.’ 

‘Hang it, Lepel!’ burst out 
Launcelot, ‘what a lot of non- 
sense you're talking! Can’t we 
have some intelligent conversa- 
tion ?’ 

Lepel laughed aloud. 

‘Not from you, old boy, that’s 
quite clear. You've a fit of the 
sulks. I don’t know what’s the 
matter this morning with either 
Miss Knollys or you; but posi- 
tively you behave to one another 
as if you were husband and wife.’ 

With which ominous words 
Lepel departed. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE FIRST PLUNGE. 


Captain Lepel had no notion of 
Launcelot’s feeling toward Ianthe: 
he left them alone together from a 
sheer love of mischief. Mischief 
had indeed been his propelling 
power always: he had neger gone 
in for practical jokes, which he 
left to the Waterford style of man, 
but he liked a little quiet mal- 
feasance excessively. So, seeing 
that these two people were both 
confoundedly cross, he thought it 
would be rather fun to leave them 
together. He walked into the 
more civilized parts of Riverdale ; 
and, finding Geoffrey Marden, they 
played a quiet game or twos of 
billiards. 

‘ That’s a pretty little party, 
that Ianthe Knollys,’ remarked old 
Geoffrey, by-and-by. 

‘ Delicious,’ said the captain. 

‘ Yes, that’s about it. Odd that 
I can’t remember where I’ve seen 
her before. Do you know, Lepel, 
I should rather like to monopolize 
that child ?’ 

The captain was amused. A 
few words of Lord Chessington’s 
had exhibited the state of his 
mind, and now here was the uncle 
following the nephew’s lead. And 
neither of them knew that she had 
actually been a servant at Ches- 
sington Abbey! Lepel began to 
regret that he had said anything 
to Lydiard. Not an impressible 
man himself—indeed, Clare Lepel 
was as much as he could manage, 
and the only creature of whom he 
was at all afraid—he liked to be 
a sly spectator of the comedy of 
life. And here was a choice bit 
of intrigue coming. But how in 
the world did the little actress 
find her way to the Abbey in a 
parlour-maid’s guise? Tlis was 
a mystery Lepel meant to try to 
fathom. 





‘I thought your energies in that 
direction were pretty well ex- 
hausted,’ he said to the Honour- 
able Geoffrey. 

‘ Gad, sir, that girl would make 
spring rebellious in the sides of 
frost. I never saw anything to 
touch her. I’m not a marrying 
man, you know, but. . .’ 

We need not follow this colloquy, 
which greatly arrided Lepel. When 
that gentleman had left Ianthe’s 
residence, Launcelot ‘ pulled him- 
self together.’ 

‘ Miss Murray,’ he said, ‘ I have 
something most important to say 
to you. Will you listen? 

‘Oh, yes. What is it? Have 
you found my sister ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘not yet, but 
I have no doubt we shall. But I 
am selfish enough to talk to you 
about myself .. .’ 

He hesitated. 

‘Go on,’ she said, listlessly. 

‘I love you, Ianthe!’ he ex- 
claimed, with emphasis enough, 
though really .not quite certain 
about it. ‘I want you to be my 
wife.’ 

Ianthe had not at all expected 
this. She fancied that he was 
merely indulging in that idle 
flirtation which is so pleasant 
when a pretty actress is concerned. 
There is something brilliant in 
making love to an actress; and 
actresses of a good sort are really 
nice company ; and Ianthe thought 
Launcelot was merely enjoying 
sensations such as these. What 
was she to say to him ? 

She did not like him a bit; 
however, after her interview with 
the earl, she felt that she must 
alter the style of her refusals. She 
feared, too, that the earl would 
not return; and, although she 
had no desire to take Launcelot 
as a substitute, she dreaded being 
deserted by all her friends. 

‘Mr. Lydiard,’ she said, at last, 
‘you are very kind, you are very 
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generous, but—HI shall never 
marry.’ 

‘ Why not, my dear Miss Mur- 
ray? 

‘Oh, don’t call me Murray! I 
want to forget my name—forget 
that I am anything but a mere 
actress—forget all my past life.’ 

‘ When you lived in that plea- 
sant cottage at Chessington with 
your father and sister, why should 
you forget it, Ianthe? Say you will 
accept me—give up the stage; we 
will find your sister, and go and live 
in that very cottage, if you like.’ 

fIt is no use,’ she said. ‘I 
cannot think of it. My fate is 
marked out for me.’ 

And she continued inexorable ; 
but they parted excellent friends, 
Launcelot promising to do his 
utmost to recover the traces of 
her sister. It had been his design 
to tell Ianthe all about the mar- 
vellous photograph, and how he 
had bought the Chessington cot- 
tage; but her mood was not 
encouraging, and Launcelot, who 
had taken some time to resolve on 
this first plunge of his, went off a 
trifle disgusted, and half inclined 
to make love to Geraldine Lepel. 

The opportunity was not de- 
layed. As he turned into the 
Rope Walk, behold Mrs. Lepel and 
her sister-in-law driving a pair of 
Lilliputian brown ponies. There 
was an archery meeting that day, 
and the beautiful Geraldine was 
well aware of her own fascination 
when dressed in Lincoln green. 
And a flirtation ensued between 
the two of so pronounced a 
character, that it made the poet 
Swynfen, who happened to be on 
the ground, turn to precisely that 
dismal green complexion which 
Mr. Kinglake is so fond of as- 
cribing to the Emperor Napoleon. 

Launcelot dined with Lepel at 
the County Club, having decided 
on looking in at the theatre. 
Ianthe, as Rosalind, was really 


charming—worth seeing a good 
many times. Our hero, though 
he had been that day refused by 
her, was not broken-hearted: cir- 
cumstances, you observe, would 
naturally prevent her breaking 
more than a moiety of his heart. 
He took lightly enough Lepel’s 
easy chaff about their interview of 
the morning: the captain, though 
keen-sighted, did not see any signs 
of the lover in Launcelot. He 
thought more of Chessington and 
of Chessington’s uncle. 

jut though they resolved to 
go to the theatre together, they 
did not go. For in the midst of 
dinner entered Rupert Monchenci, 
tragically tearing (or seeming to 
tear) his rather scanty locks. He 
had come to seek Lepel, whom 
everybody recognised as an adviser 
in difficulties. He exhibited a 
telegram : 

[‘ From Ianthe Knollys, London, 
to Rupert Monchenci, Esquire, 
Theatre Royal, Riverdale.] 

‘I cannot play to-night. Hope 
to be back to-morrow. Don’t 
know.’ 

* Put on the “ First Part of King 
Henry IV.,”’ said Lepel, quietly. 
‘And say Miss Knollys is rather 
indisposed.’ 

Monchenci, who would have an 
opportunity of appearing in his 
favourite part, at once accepted 
the suggestion, and promptly took 
his leave in order to make the 
arrangements. 

‘ But what can have become of 
her ? ‘asked Launcelot. 

‘Ay,’ said Lepel, reflectively; 
‘that’s exactly the question. I 
want to think about it. Let’s go 
and smoke.’ 

They went, and the captain was 
meditative. He thought of the 
Hon. Geoffrey Marden’s off-hand 
remarks at the billiard table. He 
knew pretty well what sort of a 
life this old scion of nobility had 
led, and how daring and un- 
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scrupulous he had been. More- 
over, when they parted that 
morning, Marden, who had been 
winning, had offered to give Lepel 
his revenge in the evening; but 
the time passed, and goblet after 
goblet washed down weed after 
weed, and old Geoffrey came not. 

‘I wonder where the deuce he 
is,’ exclaimed Lepel, almost in- 
voluntarily, after a long silence. 

* Who?’ 

‘ Geoffrey Marden,’ answered 
Lepel. ‘He talked of coming in 
for billiards. But he was very 
considerably struck with that 
little actress.’ 

‘So you said of Chessington.’ 

‘So I did. Only the earl 
wouldn’t do anything rash—but 
old Geoffrey might.’ 

‘Why, you don’t imagine he 
has run away with her!’ 

‘He was talking in rather an 
excited way to-day. I told the 
old reprobate it was time he gave 
up such ideas. He’s had his 
swing, by George !’ 

‘A bad lot, eh?” 

‘Wild, sir. If you knew half 
his history you’d say so. I’m not 


a very tender-hearted man, but I 
shall be sorry if Geoffrey has got 
hold of that jolly little girl.’ 

‘ I don’t believe she is that sort,’ 
said Lydiard. ‘She wouldn’t 
listen to him. By Jove, if I 
thought there was anything in 
Riaz 

‘ What? exclaimed the captain, 
surprised. ‘Has she fascinated 
you, too? Take my advice, my 
dear fellow; don’t you interfere 
with Geoffrey Marden; he’s dan- 
gerous.’ 

‘Pshaw! He is not very alarm- 
ing. But I feel sure that Ianthe 
Knollys will have nothing to do 
with him; that if they are gone 
off together, she has been in some 
way deceived.’ 

‘You have great confidence in 
the virtue of actresses,’ sneered 
the cynical captain. 

Launcelot did not reply. He 
was reflecting on certain expres- 
sions used by Ianthe in their brief 
interview. She had said that she 
should never marry—that her 
doom was fixed: could she have 
been actually meditating some 
rash step at that moment ? 
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RECOLLECTIONS BY J. R. PLANCHE. 


—_—— 


CHAPTER IIL 


HE year 1826 is memorable in 
the annals of music, for it is 
that in which Carl Maria von 
Weber produced his last great 
opera, ‘Oberon,’ on the English 
stage. The deathless work of a 
dying man. Mr. Charles Kemble 
having engaged the celebrated 
composer of ‘ Der Freischiitz’ to 
write an opera expressly for the 
Theatre Royal Covent Garden, I 
had the honour of being selected 
to furnish the libretto, the subject 
having been chosen by Weber 
himself. His letters to me from 
Dresden during the progress of 
the work have been already pub- 
lished more than once, and, grati- 
fying to me in every Way as are 
their contents, I refrain “from 
reprinting them here. I will only 
quote a few lines, in proof of the 
disadvantages under which both 
composer and author laboured, and 
which at a distance of nearly half 
a century have been lost sight of 
by a few critics of another gene- 
ration. On the 19th of February, 
1825, he writes to me in English : 
‘I have received the second act 
of ‘ Oberon’ the 18th January, and 
the third act and your very 
amiable letter on one and the 
same day, the lst of February. 
These two acts are also filled with 
the greatest beauties. I embrace 
the whole in love, and will endea- 
vour not to remain behind you. 
To this acknowledgment of your 
work you can give credit the more 
as I must repeat that the cut of the 
whole is very foreign to all my 
ideas and maxims. The inter- 
mixing of so many principal 


actors who do not sing, the omis- 
sion of the music in the most 


important moments—all these 
things deprive our ‘Oberon’ of 
the title of an opera, and will 
make him unfit for all other 
theatres in Europe—which is a 
very bad thing for me.’ 

Such was the state of music 
in England six-and-forty years 
ago, that when in conjunction 
with Bishop I had made an at- 
tempt in my second opera, ‘ Cortez, 
or the Conquest of Mexico’ (pro- 
duced November 5, 1823), to in- 
troduce concerted pieces, and a 
finale to the act, more in accord- 
ance with the rules of true operatic 
construction, it had proved, in 
spite of all the charm of Bishop’s 
melody, a signal failure. Ballads, 
duets, chorusses, and glees, pro- 
vided they occupied no more than 
the fewest number of minutes 
possible, were all that the play- 
going public of that day would 
endure. A dramatic situation in 
music was ‘ caviare to the million,’ 
and inevitably received with cries 
of ‘Cut it short! from the 
gallery, and obstinate coughing 
or other significant signs of im- 
patience from the pit. Nothing 
but the Huntsman’s Chorus 
and the diablerie in ‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz saved that fine work from 
immediate condemnation in Eng- 
land; and I remember perfectly 
well the exquisite melodies in it 
being compared by English musical 
critics to ‘ wind through a key-hole!’ 
An immense responsibility was 
placed upon my shoulders. The 
fortunes of the season were staked 
upon the success of the piece. 
Had I constructed it in the form 
which would have been most 
agreeable to me and acceptable to 
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Weber, it could not have been 
performed by the company at 
Covent Garden, and if attempted 
must have proved a complete 
fiasco. None of our actors could 
sing, and but one singer could act 
—Madame Vestris— who made a 
charming Fatima. A young lady 
who subsequently became one of 
the most popular actresses in my 
recollection was certainly included 
in the caste; but she had not a 
line to speak, and was pressed into 
the service in consequence of the 
paucity of vocalists, as she had a 
sweet though not very powerful 
voice, and was even then artist 
enough to be entrusted with any- 
thing. That young lady was Miss 
Goward, now Mrs. Keeley, and to 
her was assigned the exquisite 
Mermaid Song in the finale to the 
second act. At the first general 
rehearsal, with full band, scenery, 
&e., the effect was not satisfactory, 
and Faweett, in his usual brusque 
manner, exclaimed, ‘That must 
come out!—It won’t go!’ Weber, 
who was standing in the pit, lean- 
ing on the back of the orchestra, 
so feeble that he could scarcely 
stand without such support, 
shouted, ‘ Wherefore shall it not 
go? and leaping over the parti- 
tion like a boy, snatched the baton 
from the conductor, and saved 
from excision one of the most 
delicious morceaux in the opera. 
No vocalist could be found equal 
to the part of Sherasmin. It was, 
therefore, acted by Fawcett, and a 
bass singer, named Isaacs, was 
lugged in head and shoulders to 
eke out the charming quatuor, 


‘Over the Dark Blue Waters.’ 
- Braham, the greatest English 


tenor perhaps ever known, was 
about the worst actor ever seen, 
and the most unromantic person 
in appearance that can well be 
imagined. His deserved popularity 
as a vocalist induced the audience 
to overlook his 


deficiencies in 








other qualifications, but they were 
not the less fatal to the dramatic 
effect of the character of Huon de 
Bordeaux, the dauntless paladin 
who had undertaken to pull a hair 
out of the Caliph’s beard, slay the 
man who sat on his right hand, 
and kiss his daughter! Miss 
Paton, with a grand soprano voice, 
and sufficiently prepossessing 
person, was equally destitute of 
histrionic ability, and conse- 
quently of the four principal 
parts in the opera only one was 
adequately represented, that of 
Fatima by Madame  Vestris. 
Amongst the minor characters, 
Miss Harriet Cawse; a pupil of 
Sir George Smart’s, distinguished 
herself as an arch and melodious 
Puck, and did her ‘ spiriting 
gently,’ and Mr. Charles Bland, 
brother of James the king of 
extravaganza, was happily gifted 
with a voice which enabled. him 
to execute at least respectably the 
airs assigned to the King of the 
Fairies. The composer therefore 
had justice fairly done to him, and 
any short-comings, as far as the 
drama was concerned, were of 
secondary importance. My great 
object was to land Weber safe 
amidst an unmusical public, and 
I therefore wrote a melodrama 
with songs, instead of an opera, 
such as would be required at the 
present day. I am happy to say 
that I succeeded in that object, 
and had the great gratification of 
feeling that he fully appreciated 
my motives, and approved of my 
labours. On the morning after 
the production of the opera 
(April 12), I met him on the stage. 
He embraced me most affection- 
ately, and exultingly exclaimed, 
‘Now we will go to work and 
write another opera together, and 
then they shail see what we can 
do!’ ‘Man proposes and Heaven 
disposes.’ In a few weeks after 
I followed him to his grave! 
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‘Oberon’ was the song of the 
dying swan. The hand of death 
was upon him before he com- 
menced it, and the increasing 
weight upon his spirit is unmis- 
takably evident in the latter 
portion of his work. The last air 
of Rieza, ‘Mourn thou poor 
Heart,’ necessitating, unfortu- 
nately, plaintive expression, was 
a wail of such unrelieved dreari- 
ness, that coming late in the 
opera, it was worse than ineffec- 
tive, and is, I believe, omitted 
even in Germany. 

According to the courteous 
custom which has prevailed time 
out of mind in English theatricals, 
an Easter piece on the subject of 
‘Oberon’ had been rushed out at 
Drury Lane in anticipation of 
Weber’s opera, and, in addition to 
this, Bishop was engaged to write 
an opera to be produced in opposi- 
tion to it, the libretto by George 
Soane being founded on the popular 
story of ‘ Aladdin,or the Wonderful 
Lamp.’ It was not very favour- 
ably received, and the delicious 
warbling of Miss Stephens could 
not secure for it more than a lin- 
gering existence of a few nights. 
Tom Cooke, the leader of the 
orchestra at Drury Lane, one of 
the cleverest musicians and most 
amusing of men, met Braham in 
Bow Street, and asked him how 
his opera (‘Oberon’) was going. 
‘ Magnificently !’ replied the great 
tenor, and added, in a fit of what 
he used to call enthoosemusy, ‘ not to 
speak it profanely, it will run to 
the day of judgment !’—‘ My dear 
fellow,’ rejoined Cooke, ‘that’s 
nothing! Ours has run five nights 
afterwards !’ 

The proprietors of Vauxhall 
Gardens were at that period Messrs. 
Hughes and Gye, the latter gen- 
tleman, M.P. for Chippenham, 
being the father of the present Mr. 
Frederick Gye, lessee and director 
of the Royal Italian Opera. I was 
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requested by them to draw up a 
scheme for some novel entertain- 
ment, and very liberal terms were 
offered me to undertake its pro- 
duction. I sketched out a pro- 
gramme, and submitted it for their 
consideration ; but I need not have 
taken the trouble. I soon dis- 
covered that Mr. Hughes had an 
idée fixe. He was passionately 
fond of music, and believed that a 
grand concert would be more at- 
tractive at Vauxhall than any 
spectacular entertainment. He had 
already made liberal offers to seve- 
ral of our most eminent vocalists, 
but not one could be tempted to 
sing at Vauxhall. I had no opi- 
nion of the scheme, and frankly 
told him so; but finding he had 
set his heart upon it, and was 
prepared to take upon himself the 
entire responsibility of the result, 
I consented to attempt carrying 
out his plans in lieu of my own, 
and in less than a fortnight, as 
much to his surprise as his de- 
light, he held in his hands the 
signed engagements of Braham, 
Sinclair, Miss Stephens, Madame 
Vestris, and Miss Love, all of 
whom had previously declined his 
highest offers. The simple secret 
of my success lay in the fact that 
I had gone at once to Bishop, and 
put before him an agreement to 
act as director and composer, at 
terms to be inserted by himself, 
with full power to engage the first 
vocal and instrumental talent in 
thecountry. Having secured him, 
and thereby given a guarantee for 
the character of the concert, all 
the others followed like a flock of 
sheep. The speculation, however, 
proved, as I had anticipated, any- 
thing but profitable to the pro- 
prietors, but they bore their loss 
gallantly, and paid every one with- 
out a murmur. Previously to the 
opening of the gardens I had run 
over to Paris, and ineffectualiy 
endeavoured to lure that exquisite 
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vocalist Mrs. Salmon back to pub- 
lic life. She was residing in a 
charming house in the Allée des 
Veuves, Champs Elysées, and very 
wisely, I acknowledge, declined 
risking her great reputation by a 
return to the profession of which 
she had been so long a ‘bright 
particular star.’ Those yet living 
who can remember her rendering 
of ‘From mighty kings he took 
the spoil,’ at the Ancient Concerts, 
will, I think, agree with me that 
for luscious sweetness of tone, 
purity of style, and power of ex- 
pression, Mrs Salmon was and 
remains unrivalled amongst Eng- 
lish sopranos. The admirable 
Potier was at that time under an 
engagement to Laporte, who in 
conjunction with Cloup and Pel- 
lissié, had the direction of the 
French company performing in 
London, and as he (Potier) spoke 
no English, and had never visited 
this country, I was asked to take 
him with me on my return, a re- 
quest to which I joyfully acceded. 
We secured the coupé of the 
French malle-poste, and a more 
agreeable companion to while away 
the tedium of the long four-and- 
twenty hours, which were at that 
time occupied in travelling even 
by post the distance between Paris 
and Calais, could not have been 
found. Laporte, himself an ex- 
cellent comedian, met us at Dover, 
where we dined, and then started 
all three by coach for London. 

was broad daylight by the time we 
reached the junction of the Green- 
wich and Old Kent Roads, and a 
sight suddenly presented itself to 
the eyes of our visitor which as- 
tonished, interested, and amused 
him to the greatest extent. On 
each side of the road, four or five 
deep, a line of human beings ex- 
tended as far as the eye could reach ; 
men and women, boys and girls, 
the majority of the adults of both 
sexes in every possible stage of 
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intoxication, yelling, screaming, 
dancing, fighting, playing every 
conceivable antic, and making 
every inconceivable noise. For 
the instant I was almost as much 
surprised as my companions, and 
as little able to account for the ex- 
traordinary and unexpected scene ; 
but after a few minutes I recol- 
lected it was the morning of the 
Wednesday in Whitsun week, and 
the end of Greenwich Fair, and 
these dregs of the London popu- 
lace, which had for three days 
made the pretty Kentish borough 
a bear-garden, and its fine old park 
a pandemonium, were now flowing 
in a turbid flood of filth, rags, de- 
bauchery, and drunkenness, back 
to their sources in the slums of 
the metropolis. There was no 
picturesque costume to fascinate 
the eye of the artist, no towering 
cauchoise with its frills and stream- 
ers, no snow-white caps, short 
scarlet petticoats and blue stock- 
ings, no embroidered velvet bo- 
dices, no quaint gold or silver 
head-gear, no jacket gay with 
countless buttons, no hat bedecked 
with ribbons, no coquettish Mon- 
tero—all was dirt and squalor, 
draggled dresses, broken bonnets, 
hats without crowns, coats and 
trousers in tatters, such was the 
British public as it first appeared 
to the great French comedian. 

The theatre at which Potier 
made his first appearance in Eng- 
land, on Friday, May 19th, 1826, 
was the little building in Totten- 
ham Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
now so popular as ‘The Prince of 
Wales’s.’ I knew the builders, 
and was frequently within the 
walls during its construction. 
Like the Olympic, it was originally 
intended for equestrian perform- 
ances, and rejoiced in a ring, which 
speedily gave place to a pit, and 
was, at the period I am now speak- 
ing of, as dark and dingy a den as 
ever sheltered the children of 
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Thespis. Like the Olympic also, 
its out-of-the-way situation and 
humble neighbourhood did not 
prevent ‘ the upper ten thousand’ 
from visiting it. ‘Chacun prend 
son plaisir ou il le trouve,’ and 
the highest in the land found 
theirs in the ‘low latitudes’ of the 
little ‘ West London Theatre,’ as 
it was then designated. I was 
present one evening when H.R.H. 
the Duke of Gloucester, in a pit 
box, revealed the whole plot of a 
vaudeville which had amused him 
to the Duchess, whom he had 
brought to see it, as it progressed, 
in so loud a voice that he took 
the entire parterre into his con- 
fidence, the foreign portion of 
which, being unaccustomed to so 
peculiar a ‘programme de spec- 
tacle,’ and unconscious of the rank 
of the illustrious expositor, most 
ungratefully repaid him for the 
information by shouts of ‘a la 
porte!’ anglice, ‘turn him out!’ 
His royal highness, being fortu- 
nately hard of hearing, remained 
ignorant of the discourtesy, and 
continued his commentaries in 
stentorian tones to the fall of the 
curtain. 

About this period I was residing 
in Brompton Crescent, having re- 
moved thither after the termina- 
tion of my engagement at the 
Adelphi, and in that suburban 
locality made the acquaintance of 
various literary and artistic cele- 
brities, in whose society some of the 
pleasantest years of my life were 
passed. Jerdan, the editor of the 
* Literary Gazette,’ I am bound in 
gratitude to distinguish. His un- 
varying kindness to me and mine 
for upwards of thirty years impe- 
ratively demands this brief but 
sincere acknowledgment. He was 
my near neighbour, occupying a 
large house, with a long garden 
attached to it,in what was Bromp- 
ton Grove, and is now Ovington 
Square. There I met Crofton 
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Croker and his clever wife, Tom 
Hood and his brother-in-law, John 
Hamilton Reynolds, whose dawn- 
ing genius had attracted the notice 
of Byron; the Rev. George Croly, 
author of the ‘ Angel of the World’ 
and the comedy of ‘Pride shall 
have a Fall,’ which latter work, 
produced at Covent Garden, not 
meeting with much success, Poole, 
who hated him, invariably spoke 
of as ‘Croly shall have a fall, by 
the Rev. George Pride,’ and Miss 
Landon—poor L. E. L.— whose 
early death in the fatal region of 
Sierra Leone caused a painful ex- 
citement in literary circles. A 
melancholy roll-call—not one re- 
mains to answer ‘here.’ Jerdan, 
himself the earliest born, was the 
latest who left us. He attained 
the patriarchal age of eighty-eight, 
dying only two years ago, June 
llth, 1869, having retired from 
the editorship of the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ in 1850. In a notice of 
his decease in the ‘ Times’ news- 
paper, it was remarked that ‘his 
kindly help was always afforded 
to young aspirants in literature 
and art, and his memory will be 
cherished by many whom he helped 
to rise to positions of honour and 
independence.’ As one who spe- 
cially enjoyed that ‘ kindly help,’ 
and was a frequent witness of its 
ready extension to others, it is my 
gratifying duty to testify to the 
truth of that honourable record. 
His buoyant spirits enabled him 
to bear up against ‘a sea of trou- 
bles,’ which would have over- 
whelmed an ordinary man. Mr. 
Moyes, his printer, ‘a canny Scot,’ 
being asked by a mutual acquaint- 
ance, ‘ Has our friend Jerdan got 
through his difficulties? charac- 
teristically exclaimed, ‘ Difficulties! 
I never knew he was in any.’ The 
genius of Tom Hood has been so 
generally acknowledged, his hu- 
mour and his pathos so highly 
appreciated, and so many anec- 
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dotes recorded of him, that I shall 
only cite one of his sallies, which 
I believe has never been chronicled. 
At a large dinner party at Jerdan’s 
one of the guests indulged in some 
wonderful accounts of his shoot- 
ing. The number of birds he had 
killed, and the distances at which 
he had brought them down, were 
extraordinary. Hood quietly re- 
marked, 


* What he hit is history, 
What he missed is mystery.’ 


John Hamilton Reynolds, his 
brother-in-law, and collaborateur in 
‘ Gaieties and Gravities,’ less gene- 
rally known to the public, was 
only inferior to his celebrated con- 
nection as a wit, a poet, and if I 
may be allowed the expression, a 
philosophical punster. 

He was specially distinguished 
for the aptness of his quotations. 
Finding him one day lunching at 
the ‘ Garrick,’ I asked him if the 
beef he was eating was good. ‘ It 
would have been,’ he answered, 
‘if damned custom had not brazed 
it so.’ Not long before his death, 
he was appointed treasurer of a 
county court in the Isle of Wight. 
It was absolute exile for a man of 
his town tastes and habits, and he 
lost no opportunity of running up, 
if only for a few hours, to London. 
Expatiating on the duiness of 
the locality to which he was 
relegated, and the absence of 
that class of society to which he 
had been all his life accustomed, 
he told me how that, one evening 
he had attended a tea-party, and 
noticing a pretty, bright-looking 
girl, he entered into conversation 
with her, and elicited from her, to 
his great gratification, that she 
was very fond of poetry. ‘Then, 


of course, you admire, as much as 
I do, Shakespere’s exquisite comedy 
of ‘ “ As you like it.”’ ‘I have read 
it,’ she answered; ‘but I don’t 
understand 


it—.’ ‘Not under- 
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stand it! Then I am afraid you 
don’t understand a tree.” This 
was infinitely beyond her, and 
with a look of blank astonishment, 
she replied, ‘I don’t know what 
you mean.’ ‘Upon which,’ said 
Reynolds, ‘ I took my leave of her 
“under the shade of melancholy 
bows.”’ The happiness of this 
quotation from the play itself, 
might have induced even Doctor 
Johnson to pardon the pun it 
inevitably suggested. 

The interest Crofton Croker took 
in the study of antiquities was an 
additional bond of unison between 
us, and we lived much together. 
He used often to safY to me, 
‘Planché, you will never succeed 
unless you write for the pigs.’ 
My answer was invariably, ‘ Then 
I never shall succeed;’ and I am 
thankful to say, that whatever 
success I have been fortunate to 
achieve in the course of my literary 
life, I have certainly not been in- 
debted for it to any intentional 
sacrifice of my own principles at 
the shrine of popularity. 

At the close of my Vauxhall 
engagement I left England with 
my wife, a friend and his wife, for 
a tour on the continent, leaving 
the Tower Stairs on Wednesday 
morning, August 30, on board the 
‘ Lord Melville ’ steam-packet, for 
Calais, where the following day 
we assisted at a wedding. The 
organist played ‘ the Bridemaids’’ 
chorus from der Freischiitz, as the 
young lady entered the church, 
and ‘Home sweet Home,’ from 
‘Clari,’ as the happy couple de- 
parted. Having been so recently 
concerned in the production of 
both those operas at Covent 
Garden Theatre, the coincidence 
of my fortuitous attendance was 
as amusing to us as the selection 
of the airs was appropriate to the 
situations—if not to the locality. 
Several popular waltzes with which 
the excellent artiste ‘ favoured the 
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company,’ both before and during 
the ceremony, gave our friends a 
high opinion of his skill, but a 
rather low one of his organ—of 
veneration. I am not going to in- 
flict on London society, in 1871, 
my ‘impressions de voyage’ dur- 
a tour through the Netherlands, 
the north of Germany, and Hol- 
land, in 1826. Brussels, Liege, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, have been ‘done 
to death’ since then by hundreds 
of pens, more or less pointed. 
Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, Frank- 
fort, have suffered as severely, and 
as to the Rhine—Ach himmel! 
Such a ‘ wacht’ has been kept on 
it that one might as well hope to 
interest a Londoner with a de- 
scription of the Thames from 
Battersea to Blackwall. Even one 
spot out of the common track of 
cockney tourists, and at the time 
I visited it a terra incognita to the 
majority of English travellers, has 
recently attracted so much atten- 
tion, not only in this country but 
throughout Europe and the United 
States, in consequence of its having 
been selected for the internation of 
an illustrious prisoner of war, that 
‘our special reporter,’ and ‘our 
American cousin,’ have left me 
nothing to say of Wilhelmsbée, 
but what every one has already 
seen in the newspapers. I shall, 
therefore, get over the ground as 
rapidly as possible. 

In the pretty little theatre of that 
prettiest of little German cities— 
Hessencassel, to which Wilhelms- 
hée is a picturesque appendage, 
we had the good fortune, the only 
evening we could spare for the 
purpose, to hear ‘La Vestale,’ 
conducted by its celebrated com- 
poser, Spontini himself, at that 
time Capel Meister to his Serene 
Highness the Grand Duke. A 
passing peep at the university of 
Gottingen, pleasantly reminded us 
of the distinguished statesman 
whose loss we were too soon to 
VOL. XIX.—WNO, CXIV. 
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lament, and in Brunswick, with its 
bronze lion of the twelfth century ; 
in Magdeburgh with its cathedral, 
to which every antiquary should 
make a pilgrimage, and Branden- 
burgh with its gigantic statue of 
Roland, nearly twenty feet high, 
and apparently a work of the 
fourteenth century, I fouhd more 
food for my archwological appetite, 
than I could spare time health- 
fully to digest. 

Berlin was crammed with 
visitors for the great annual mili- 
tary manceuvres, and with difficulty 
we obtained apartments at the 
Hotel de Fetersburgh, Unter den 
Linden. A few nights after our 
arrival we saw the city under a 
light which was a new one even 
to the inhabitants themselves — 
‘the light of other days,’ being 
superseded by gas. 

All Berlin was 


* Abroad to gaze, 
And wonder at the blaze.’ 





On the 28th of January, 1807, 
I had wandered down Pall Mall 
with my father, and seen the first 
lamps lighted with gas in London, 
and it so happened that I was 
accidentally present both in Berlin 
and Paris on the first occasion of 
its introduction to those capitals. 
On that same evening we had 
taken places at the Grand Opera 
House to witness the representa- 
tion of Spontini’s ‘Nourmahal,’ 
founded on Moore’s popular poem. 
In the morning we had been 
smothered with dust at the grand 
review of cavalry, and afterwards 
driven to Charlottenburg to see the 
celebrated effigy of the beautiful 
and regretted Queen of Prussia, 
visited various churches, a collec- 
tion of ancient paintings, the iron 
foundry—and, in short, had a 
hard day of it. The consequence 
was that by the time we had dined 
and reached the theatre, the opera 
had commenced, and we found the 
21 
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house filled to the ceiling by a 
most brilliant audience. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge had arrived 
at Berlin, and the royal box, which, 
according to continental custom, 
was in the centre of the house, 
was occypied by the King, the 
Duchess of Liegnitz (his majesty’s 
wife by a morganatic marriage, or 
what the Germans call ‘linken 
hand ’), two of the King’s brothers, 
the Prince and Princess Royal, 
Prince Albrecht, Prince Charles 
of Bavaria, a princess of Mecklen- 
burgh-Strelitz — (or Schwerin,) I 
forget which, and a splendid suite 
—in addition to the illustrious 
guests from Hanover. The general 
company consisted of the whole 
corps diplomatique, and of course 
officers of every rank and arm in the 
service, all in full-dress uniform, 
the majority displaying a galaxy 
of stars and ribbons of all the 
hues of the rainbow. Almost to 
our consternation we were politely 
ushered to the four seats which 
had been scrupulously reserved for 
us, the only ones in the house at 
that moment vacant, and imme- 
diately adjoining the Royal Box. 
There in our travelling attire, for 
we had rigidly limited our impe- 
dimenta to the smallest possible 
quantity, we endured, with as much 
sangfroid as we could summon to 
our assistance, the good-natured 
scrutiny of the august assembly 
in whose proximity we so unex- 
pectedly found ourselves, and cer- 
tainly felt we were the most 
‘distinguished foreigners’ in the 
theatre. The spectacle on the 
stage upon this occasion was not 
inferior to that before the curtain. 
Nourmahal had undoubtedly been 
‘got up regardless of expense.’ 
The Oriental costumes were mag- 
nificent, and, what was better, 
eorrect. An ambitious attempt to 
represent a tropical noon-day sun 
would have been a real ‘blaze of 


triumph,’ but for the too visible 
revolution of some machinery be- 
hind it intended to increase its 
dazzling brilliancy. All the ap- 
pointments were perfect; and no 
wonder, for the King himself, we 
were told, not only contributed 
liberally to the funds of the esta- 
blishment, but constantly went 
behind the scenes, personally in- 
spected the aresses and decora- 
tions, and severely visited any 
laches of actor, artist, or manager. 

Interested as I had become in 
all matters of costume, civil or 
military, I need scarcely say that 
I specially enjoyed my visit to 
the ‘Rust Kammer’ at Dresden, 
and only regretted my inability to 
remain and thoroughly inspect and 
study its wilderness of weapons, 
ranks of stately suits, and rare 
and curious pieces of tilting and 
other armour: but even at that 
time, tyro as I was, the absence of 
chronological arrangement struck 
me as a sad drawback on the 
utility of the collection to the 
artist, and confusing even to the 
casual visitor. In the Japanese 
Palace, also, there was a room full 
of veritable apparel of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, which I had 
scarcely a moment to glance at; 
and as, unfortunately, I have 
never been able to get to Dresden 
again, I have only a dreamy re- 
collection of the fact, and can 
simply say that I am not aware of 
any other similar exhibition. An- 
other great treat was in store for 
me at Leipzig, which we entered 
in the midst of its great annual 
Michaelmas book fair. At the 
Hotel de Russie, the table d’héte 
was suggestive of a supper at a 
bal-masqué, from the infinite 
variety of picturesque and sin- 
gular costume of the guests sur- 
rounding it—Greeks, Armenians, 
Russians, Turks, Hungarians, Bul- 
garians, Wallachians, Croats, all 
the Sclavonic tribes, in fine, in 
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addition to representatives from 
all the provinces in Germany, 
Switzerland, and the Tyrol. From 
Leipzig we passed over the battle- 
field of Lutzen, where a stone 
marks the spot on which was 
found the body ef the great 
Gustavus, to Weissenfels, Weimar, 
Erfurth, and Gotha (a place pos- 
sessing now a melancholy interest 
for England), Eisenach, and the 
Wartburg, wherein Luther found 
a refuge, (and in a chamber of 
which I was shown some very fine 
mounted cap-a-pie suits of the 
16th contury with complete 
armour for the horses,) Fulda, 
Hanau, and Frankfort; whence 
after a quiet sojourn of a few days 
we drove to Mayence, and hiring a 
boat with two watermen leisurely 
dropped down the Rhine to 
Cologne, landing to dine and 
sleep when we fancied, and paying 
‘en passant’ a visit to Ferdinand 


Reis, the eminent composer, at his | 
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pretty country house at Godes- 
berg, near Bonn. From Cologne 
we travelled again by land to 
Gueldres and Cleves, thence again 
by water to Rotterdam, and after 
a short tour through Holland, 
during which we visited Saardam 
(or Sanndam, as it is more cor- 
rectly called), the scene of my old 
favourite ‘ Bourgemestre,’ which is 
again attracting London society to 
the ‘Gaiety,’ in the operatic form 
given to it by ‘ Lortzing,’ returned 
to England via Antwerp and 
Calais. The result of this trip 
being, as far as the public was 
concerned, the two first parts of 
‘The Lays and Legends of the 
Rhine,’ the music of which was 
composed by Bishop; and the il- 
lustrative views drawn on stone 
by the then unknown but now 
celebrated Louis Haghe, and the 
work dedicated by permission to 
Sir Walter Scott. 





MOEL FAMMAU.® 


FOUND the Mother of the Hills: she lay 
Beneath a slumbrous canopy of blue 
Which kissed her dewy eyelids as she drew, 
In soft slumber, the sweet airs of May 
Which fluttered round her, wreathing in their play 
Her mural crown, with locks of fleecy hue. 
Upon her lovely breast 2 blossom grew ; 
I plucked it, kissed it, bore it thence away ; 
And here it is, and with it—what are these? 
A maiden curl—a letter—a small glove! 


” * 


7 * 


‘Hill-mother,’ when her beauty more than thine, did pleas:, 
In far less healthy fields my soul did rove ; 

For thou art steadfast, she the summer breeze 
That wantons round thee—but of such is love! 


* Moel Fammau (the ‘ Mother of Hills’), one of the Flintshire mountains, on the top of which 


are the remains of a tower. 
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ROOTS FOR YOUR GARDEN. 


By James GREENWOOD. 


T is easy enough to understand 
why there should be a London 
season and a sea-side season, and 
seasons for hunting, and dancing, 
and shooting; it is not difficult to 
eomprehend the convenience, if 
not the necessity, for having a 
fixed and recognised day of a 
month on which certain fish, 
flesh, or fowl, may be ‘ seasonably’ 
brought to market; but there are 
many matters of the same order 
that, to the simple-minded, are 
sore puzzlers. 

For instance, as regards muffins, 
whoisit that fixes the muffin season ? 
It is a branch of commerce in which 
many are engaged, and it is only 
reasonable to suppose that muffin 
men, like other men, are not ex- 
empt from that spirit of rivalry 
that—according to those who know 
most about such matters—is the 
life and soul of trade; but, who- 
ever heard of a muffin-man so 
daring as to endeavour to steal a 
march on his brethren by appear- 
ing before the public with his 
much sought after wares a single 
day—nay, a single hour, before 
the prescribed time? And who 
prescribes the said time ?—There 
lies the mystery! Does there exist 
among muffin-makers and bakers 
a league solemn and binding as 
that which unites Freemasons, 
compelling every one, however 
much he may despise his fellow- 
tradesman as a man and a brother, 
to respect his privileges as a 
muffin-maker? How otherwise is 
it to be accounted for that the 
cheery tinkling announcing that 
the first batch of the year’s muffins 
is now on sale, makes itself heard 
throughout the metropolis as una- 
nimously as the bells that declare 
Christmas morning, or the birth 


of a new year? Should the reader 
be sceptical he may easily test the 
matter for himself. He must wait 
till next October, though !—till 
about the middle of that month— 
and he will assuredly find that 
whereas. to-day, as it were, not a 
muffin or a crumpet may be ob- 
tained for love or money (except 
through the unorthodox agency of 
the pastrycook), to-morrow after- 
noon they will be plentiful. 

If ever I am fortunate enough 
to discover the individual who can 
explain why the muffin season 
commences on the fifteenth of Oc- 
tober, I shall entertain hopes of 
soon having set at rest the equally 
puzzling riddle—Why does the 
season of ‘ Roots for your Garden’ 
commence on Good Friday? By 
the season of ‘Roots for your 
Garden’ I mean the poor man’s 
season. Respectable persons are in- 
dependent of the barrow-man ; they 
have at their command, summer 
and winter, an obliging nursery- 
man who will always be happy 
(although, to be sure, at a price 
somewhat beyond the poor man’s 
‘penny a root!’) to supply them 
with an abundance of floral rarities. 
But the poor man’s season for 
flowers is Nature’s season, the 
spring time and his florist is his 
humble servant the costermonger, 
who has a knowledge of and a 
respect for his patrons’ peculiar 
habits and customs. Conspicuous 
among these, as before stated, is 
his invariable habit of commenc- 
ing his garden operations on the 
day of the feast of crossed buns. 
It does not in the least matter 
whether Good Friday occurs in 
March or April, or what the 
weather may be for many days 
previous, the flower growers of 
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Southgate, and Fulham, and Cam- 
berwell, prepare their stocks for 
the inspection of the penny flower 
root merchant, and he never fails 
them. 

He knows that in and around 
London the thousands of small 
house-dwellers, who have a mite of 
garden-ground to cultivate, will be 
looking out for and expecting him. 
In the matter of gardening, Good 
Friday is the working man’s open- 
ing day. Ever since the end of last 
October, when in a single night 
came a nipping frost and withered 
completely the waning greenness 
of his garden, he has lost all heart 
and interest in those flowery beds 
and borders that all the summer 
through were the delight of his 
early morning’s contemplation, the 
fragrant and peaceful scene of his 
evening pipe. They lived their 
day, and they died; winter came, 
and the latch of the gate grew 
rusty. But on Good Friday morn- 


ing (Good Friday is a general: 


holiday among the working classes, 
it should be borne in mind) he 
awakes a man with his instinct for 
gardening sprouted new and green 
within him. He looks up his 
limited stock of gardening imple- 
ments, and, soon after his early 
breakfast as maybe, he proceeds 
to make deliberate survey. Com- 
monly he discovers, especially if 
he be the father of a numerous 
family, that this necessary pre- 
liminary to active business is not 
conducive to smoothness and even- 
ness of temper. To use his own 
forcible, though not particularly in- 
telligible, metaphor, everything is 
at ‘sixes and sevens.’ The sacri- 
legious feet of clothes-props have 
ruthlessly thrust out of line and 
chipped and fractured his trim 
edging tiles, and for the first time 
is revealed to his indignant gaze 
the awful devastation his paradise 
suffered on the fifth of last No- 
vember, when his three growing 
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boys, Bill, Charley, and Ebenezer 
(assisted by a few young friends), 
burnt the big guy there! Lo! 
here, in place of the cherished 
centre bed, is a trampled black- 
ened, hard-baked circle, that no- 
thing less persuasive than a pick- 
axe will ever again stir to a 
semblance of garden - ground. 
There are the palings broken in 
a dozen places where Ebenezer’s 
friends, making a convenient short 
cut from the premises of their 
own friends, ‘ climbed over.’ There 
are the carefully-hoarded pea- 
sticks, or rather there are the scant 
remains of those noble bundles. 
Where are the rest? Innocent 
Ebenezer has not the least idea, 
and: Bill loftily requests to be in- 
formed (Bill is six months older 
than he was last Guy Faux day, 
and wears stick-up shirt collars 
on Sundays) what on earth he 
should want with pea sticks? 
‘ Well, perhaps your memory fails 
you, Bill; but cannot you recall 
to your mind that frantic moment 
when the arch enemy to Protest- 
antism fell from his gibbet before 
his time, all charred and red-hot, 
into the fiery cracker-haunted bed 
prepared for his reception, and 
when there was a wild out-cry for 
something to stir the old beggar 
up and make him blaze, and that 
young Speckles, the hair-dresser’s 
boy, discovered the sticks at the 
back of the summer-house’ and 
dragged them forward, and that 
you each armed yourself with a 
jolly long forked weapon, and—— 
Well, well, no more need be said 
about it, Bill; but you may de- 
pend on it, that is how the pea 
sticks went!’ 

Such a garden of desolation 
never was seen ; but hard-working 
papa, who never yet got any gra- 
tification out of the world, except 
by the sweat of his brow, is 
nothing daunted. He rolls back 
his shirt-sleeves and takes his 
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spade in hand, and the promising 
fragrance of the newly - turned 
earth stimulates him; nor is it 
mere digging and turning over 
barren shovels-full of soil. Occa- 
sionally he lights on a prize; 
on five-fold increased bulbs of 
some choice plant of the previous 
year; on some sturdily grown and 
promising root, the produce of 
which he hoped to see never again. 
He had forgotten all about these 
treasures, and. they are as so many 
gifts to him, and he goes on delv- 
ing with a will, and with as 
vigilant an eye, for something 
turning up, as that of a crow in 
a grass-field. 

It is just at this critical time 
that the welcome trader in ‘ Roots 
for your Garden’ makes his ap- 
pearance on the scene. If he be a 
root-seller who knows his business 
he does not present himself as a 
novelty, or with an air of bustle and 
briskness and an evident anxiety 
for a speedy sale such as is denoted 
in the excited cry of ‘ All hot! all 
hot!’ of the peripatetic pieman or 
baked potato vendor. He comes 
along leisurely, and as an in- 
dividual to be, without question, 
accepted as a main feature of a 
season that in a natural way has 
come round again. An east wind 
may be blowing, and, despite the 
sunshine (it is invariably sunshiny 
on Good Friday) the contents of 
his well-stocked barrow, newly 
drawn from the beds of their 
birth, may be languishing visibly 
under its unkindly influence; but 
the seller of ‘Roots for your 
Garden’ knows nothing of ‘an 
east wind. He wishes you to 
know nothing of it, or suspecting 
its existence to forget all about it 
in view of his genial summery pre- 
sence. -He wears no jacket, and 


he would have you believe that it 
is entirely on account of the in- 
convenient heat of the weather 
that he has discarded it. His bare 
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arms are thickly freckled—they 
are this year’s sun-freckles you 
will please to understand. He 
wears his earth-stained cap tilted 
well forward so as to screen them 
from the fierce noon-day solar rays 
that may shortly be expected ; and 
he drones, ‘Any roots for your 
garden! Penny a root, sweet 
williams and wallflower, with a 
warmth and a mellowness in his cry 
that reminds one of the humming 
of bees. Who, after contemplating 
him and his wares, can any longer 
doubt that it is high time the 
flower-beds were stocked? The 
root-seller’s prime aim is to make 
it appear so. The probabilities 
are, that at least half of his 
‘roots’ when planted out in the 
open garden may meet with an 
early death from frost-bite, but of 
course over such dismal even- 
tualities the root-seller has no 
control. 

‘Roots for your Garden’ is, 
however, an institution that in- 
cludes among its adherents many 
more than those who have a 
garden to plant roots in. It is 
only in the suburbs that the rental 
a working-man can afford to pay 
for his ‘ lodgings’ secures to him 
the blessing of a few yards of 
unpaved soil on which to exercise 
his gardening skill. In Clerken- 
well, Lambeth, and a dozen other 
neighbourhoods of everlasting 
labour, the rearward space per- 
taining to each domicile consists 
at best of about twenty feet or so 
of paving stones shut in with 
brick wall, and scarcely more than 
sufficient for the accommodation 
of the dust-bin and the water- 
butt. Factory chimneys abound 
on every side, and the air is 
strongly flavoured with odours 
that are inimical to flower-life, 
and cats abound as numerously as 
dogs in Constantinople, and the 
falling of blacks is incessant. 
Under such conditions it might be 
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supposed that the root merchant 
found but few customers amongst 
these much-to-be-pitied people. 
On the contrary ; he drives a brisk 
trade with them. They are not 
to be beaten, and repeated failures 
but hardens their perseverance 
and spurs their ingenuity. True, 
they have no gardens, but they 
have sills to their windows, and, 
with the aid of a long narrow box, 
or a few garden-pots secured by a 
string, may set that part of the 
premises ‘all a-growing and a- 
blowing’ at a very small cost. 
Window-gardening has come in 
for a goodly share of attention 
lately. It has been suggested as 
@ promising means of appealing 
to the better natures of the most 
coarse and uncultivated, and 
energetic means have been adopted 
to promote its adoption in the 
most poverty-stricken localities. 
Last year I was invited to a flower 
show on the window-gardening 
plan: bishops and deans, and 
lords and ladies, kindly gave the 
movement the advantage of their 
presence and patronage, and the 
show was held in a tent on a green 
at the west-end of the town. As 
well as I can remember, no grower 
was eligible to exhibit unless his 
floral contribution was reared at 
the window of the room he in- 
habited, and great pains were 
taken to guard against imposture 
(I am afraid, however, not in- 
variably with success). The com- 
petitors were all selected from the 
inhabitants of the adjacent vile 
and pent-up neighbourhood of 
Peter Street, with its awful courts 
and alleys, and prizes were plenti- 
fully bestowed. I have no doubt 
that in very many instances the 
alley flower grewers dealt honestly 
by their patrons, and that the 
geraniums and fuchsias brought 
to exhibit were the result of ge- 
nuine endeavours to do the best 
under such painfully-adverse cir- 
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cumstances; but our venerable 
acquaintance, Jeremy Diddler, was 
represented at many more stands 
than one. Meek and humbly 
striving Jeremy had his little 
weakling balsam, with its poor 
shabby flowerets drooping pale and 
wan, and its attenuated stalk ten- 
derly propped up with quite an 
ingenious little scaffolding of fire- 
wood splints, and with—positively 
—a small pillow composed of the 
stuffed finger of an old kid glove on 
which the invalid ‘prize bloom’ 
of the sick balsam might comfort- 
ably repose! , Very affecting indeed 
was it to see the lady visitors con- 
gregated about this touching in- 
stance of a poor man’s love of 
nature, and universal was the ap- 
proval of the accompanying ticket 
that announced the monetary value 
the committee set on such an ex- 
ample. Another modest exhibitor, 
a cousin I should imagine of the 
above-quoted Jeremiah, too poor 


‘to buy even a ha’penny root of 


wall-flower, too proud to beg, too 
honest to steal, had contented 
himself with planting ‘ three poor 
little oats’ in a broken-spouted 
‘jug’ in the humble hope that the 
greenness of their growth might 
cheer him in the grimy solitude of 
his back attic. This was what he 
brought to the show, and his 
reward was ten shillings. I should 
not be vastly surprised if, encou- 
raged by this generous recognition 
of his merit, he put in an appear- 
ance—with a couple of broken 
jugs, perhaps—on the occasion of 
the next exhibition. 

Besides the window-sills, there 
is over all a fair space on the tiles 
among the chimney pots, where, 
with a little clever contrivance, 
quite grand results may be ob- 
tained by the gardenless gardener. 
To be sure, roof gardening is not 
unattended with what the un- 
enthusiastic might regard as 
drawbacks. There are but two 





ways of reaching the lofty garden 
ground—by means of a ladder, 
or by mounting a chair or table, 
and squeezing the body through 
the little trap-door in the top- 
most ceiling. Then again, in the 
full bloom of summer mighty 
storms may arise, and the labour 
of weeks be ruined in an hour or 
so. Down comes the rattling 
torrent, and the crocus-bed in the 
gutter is converted into a batter 
of mud, and. topsy-turvy the roots 
and green shoots, the balsam and 
sweet-william, are washed out of 
their pots. The searlet-runners 
and vegetable-marrows that were 
trailing so promisingly over the 
slanting tiles are drenched into 
inextricable tangle; the ill-used 
slates that all through the dry 
weather have borne, apparently 
without resentment, the heavy 
footsteps of the gardener, now 
weakly confess their incompetence 
to keep out the wet from the 
ceiling below, the gutters are 
choked, and the rain pipe, after 
taking into its gullet as many 
roots as will take a bricklayer’s 
labourer half a day to remove, 
fails in its proper functions and 
gurgles out a mere driblet, while 
over the top of it a roaring cascade 
descends to the depths below. 

To return to our friend the 
‘ Roots for your Garden’ merchant : 
it must be confessed that he is not 
invariably perfectly honest in his 
dealings. It might be reasonably 
supposed, that if any trade could, 
from its very nature, be secured 
against trick, that one must be the 
flower trade. A rose is a rose, as 
emphatically as a spade is a spade, 
and can by no means be roguishly 
doctored to represent a dahlia or a 
carnation, and as regards the 
genuineness of any root, there 
cannot possibly be any -mistake 
when it is nakedly exposed and 
may be freely handled. But, alas! 
it is not so. The thievish sciences 
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of forgery and adulteration are not 
confined to shopkeepers. The 
taint of the infection has spread 
abroad, and at length even the 
very flowers of the garden are 
affected by it. A friend of mine 
was shamefully taken in last 
summer over a purchase of what 
he doubtlessly imagined to be 
‘choice roses. Anyone might 
have been taken-in, the get-up of 
the swindle was so perfect. The 
country cart with the respectable 
awning, on which was plainly 
lettered, ‘John Fielder, Florist, 
Isleworth. The country horse 
with country harness—and, above 
all, the countryman !—The ruddy, 
pippin-faced, plain-spoken florist, 
with his sage-green smock, and his 
honest grin. He carried under his 
arm a sample of the roots he 
wished to dispose of, neatly and 
in a workmanlike manner bound 
with bass, and labelled with an 
authoritative little wooden label 
attached with wire. Did the 
master want to buy a few real 
choice roots? There was no 
occasion for him to describe the 
sort—there were the names on 
’em. No need to praise ’em up, 
because their name bespoke their 
quality. No question as to their 
healthiness—look at the juicy, 
springy, green stems, with the 
bright little eyes just peeping 
from the base of every thorn! 
What would he take for them ? 
Anything! There was his cart, 
and there was his address, and 
(here his honest blue eyes filled 
with sudden tears) he was a 
wronged and ruined man. A law- 
suit had gone against him, and 
he had to clear out of his place 
with all his growing stock in a 
week. ‘It is hard, you'll say, 
master: and so it is’ (and here 
the sage-green cuff swept the 
honest blue eyes clear of mois- 
ture), ‘but I must make the best 
of a bad job,—and for these ’ere 




















choice roots, the usual price of 
which is thirty shillings a dozen, 
Tll take half. I'll take less 
than half! I'll take ten shillings 
for any dozen of ’em, pick ‘em 
out yourself!’ Half ashamed of 
himself for taking a mean ad- 
vantage of the afflicted sage green 
man’s impecuniosity, my friend 
purchased a dozen and a half of 
the promising little rose-bushes. 
But, somehow, the springy green 
stems did not grow in the least. 
They turned pale at their tips as 
though they languished for the 
fatherly care of the sage-green 
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man. My friend one day gave 
them closer attention, and in 
doing so one of the promising 
green stems became detached from 
the root in a manner that excited 
his suspicions. He tried another 
stem; he tried them all until he 
had collected quite a bundle of 
them, and then discovered that in 
place of choice roses the simple 
countryman from Isleworth had 
imposed on him healthy slips of 
wild briar stuck into such roots as 
may be collected by the barrow- 
load by the country way-side. 


THE HAPPY VALLEY. 


| ha the heart of the long bare uplands 
It lies like a river of green ; 
And the trees each slope descending 
Leave a flowery sward, between :— 


A flowery path for the children, 

With the oak and the thorn on high ; 
Coverts to tempt the boldest, 

And shelter-spots for the shy. 


Come, Love, to the happy valley, 


Where the turf slopes smooth and dry ; 
At our feet the laughing children ; 
Above, the laughing sky. 


Life has no hour more golden 
Than thus on the grassy slope : 

While we blend the age of reason 
With the dearer age of hope :— 


For childhood is of the valley, 
Haven'd from tempest and heat ; 

With flowers beyond its grasping, 
And flowers beneath its feet ; 


Mid-age has the long bare uplands, 
Bare to the heat and the rain :— 

Come, Love, to the happy valley, 
Children with children again. 


F. T. PALGRAVE. 
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DOWN AT WESTMINSTER. 


VERY now and then, in this 
busy season of the year, I 

am ‘down at Westminster.” It 
is a most umbilical centre, ‘the 
heart of England’s heart,’ as Dean 
Stanley calls it; though the ana- 
tomy of the phrase is doubtful. 
The region has, at certain times, 
@ magnetic force; the region of 
law, polities, and religion. Here 
concentrate the busiest and deft- 
est brains of Christendom. It is 
not one object, but many, by which 
I am drawn to Westminster. I go 
to button-hole my member ; I go to 
encourage my young legal friends 
in the courts; I go to get a bow 
from the noble lords of my ac- 
quaintance ; I go to climb multi- 
tudinous stairs, and consort with 
government clerks partaking of 
sherry and soda; I go to show 
country cousins on a Monday 
over the Abbey, and on a Satur- 
day over the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. I am one of those who 
loiter in lobby and passage, who 
permeate the committee - rooms, 
who fetch members out of the 
library, who want to be put under 
the gallery, who sit in the back 
seats among the counsel and hold 
wirthful converse with them, who 
walk undismayed into the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber, who know the way in 
the cloisters, and leave cards for 
dignitaries, who take an interest 
in the Westminster boys, who 
am recognized and respected by 
beadles and doorkeepers—not to 
mention the old woman who keeps 
the stall for light refreshments, 
near the door of the great hall; I 
am fond of anthem and oration, 
of lawsuits and of law-making. 
I am like the man in ‘Our Mutual 
Friend,’ who, when Veneering had 
resolved to offer himself for the 
borough of Pocketbreeches, said 
he would take a cab and go down 


to the House and see how things 
looked: which was regarded as a 
masterpiece of policy, and had a 
good deal to do with securing the 
election. So I often go down to 
Westminster to see how things 
look; and then, satisfied that I 
have deserved well of my country, 
I triumphantly proceed up the 
river, in a penny steamer, to my 
Pimliconian abode. 

I haunt the chambers of justice 
until it is time to go to what 
Mr. Morley calls ‘ the Chamber of 
Mediocrity,’ that is, the House of 
Commons. Some of our great 
lawyers in the House have to 
hurry from the one to the other, 
but otherwise it is not often 
that members think it worth their 
while to take a look in at the law 
courts. There is some difficulty 
in obtaining entrance. There is 
generally a large number of seedy 
loafers cramming the entrances, 
and you have to edge your way 
with a commanding expression of 
countenance, as if you wanted to 
ask one of the judges or the,attorney- 
general to come and lunch with 
you. Here, as the American said, 
they sell justice dear, but they 
sell her prime. It is an education 
in itself to watch the exquisite 
regularity with which the British 
Themis turns out her work. I 
sometimes wait for that imposing 
ceremony known as ‘ the rising of 
the court.’ Perhaps the judges 
have been giving their opinions 
seriatim in a case; the last sen- 
tence has been drawled out, and 
then suddenly they ‘ skedaddle ; 
that is really-the best way to 
describe the mixed shuffie and 
jump, of which ‘the rising of the 
court’ consists. You go into the 
adjacent Nisi Prius court, and 
there perhaps you find an arbi- 
tration case going on, with the 
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legal arbitrator sitting in the 
clerk’s place. An arbitration case 
is simply one of the more pro- 
longed and costly forms of liti- 
gation. They are very nice things 
for a barrister to get hold of; 
but few businesses can be more 
injurious and heart-breaking for 
those whose interests are con- 
cerned. The sittings in banco are 
really dreary things. I sit in 
court for a long time, and next 
morning I turn to the ‘Times’ 
to find out what it was about. 
It is a very curious circumstance 
that if you have been to a debate, 
or law court, or opera, you always 
turn to see how the report of it 
looks in the newspaper. I grimly 
read, ‘A long argument on the 
meaning of a contract for the 
supply of iron rails occupied the 
day, and was of interest only to 
the parties.” I fully attest the 
terse accuracy of that report. In 
point of fact, to the end of April, 
the business of the courts was 
extremely dull. Barristers said 
that they had never known the 
aspect of legal affairs so flat. The 
dull atmosphere was, however, 
disturbed.as by a ripple, in the 
sound of coming causes célébres, 
such as the ‘drag’ case of Park 
and Boulton, and that curious 
Tichborne case, to which all the 
journalists will doubtless refer 
when they fear no further peril 
of being summoned for contempt 
of court in doing so. 

How well the judges ply their 
swan’s-quills! I hardly think, 
however, that any of them write 
shorthand. Some of them, I 
imagine, are content with making 
abstracts of the evidence. There 
is one judge who, in the place of 
employing a clerk, when a vacancy 
arose, provided himself with a 
shorthand-writer, and no doubt 
finds the comfort of it. There 
are generally other shorthand- 
writers in court, employed by the 
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parties in the case. There are 
considerable variations in the 
characters of our judges, and some 
vacillation in the estimates in 
which their courts are held. Thus 
it is now said that the Court of 
Queen’s Bench is a ‘very strong 
court ;’ the strongest of any. The 
Common Pleas is strong; but not 
so strong as when Sir William 
Erle was chief judge. The Court 
of Exchequer was once a strong 
court, but now it is comparatively 
a weak court. Then there is a 
wonderful difference in the way 
in which the judges take their 
work. Some men find it heavy 
and, at times, almost crushing 
work ; while, to others, elevation 
to the bench means peace and 
repose itself. If a barrister gets 
made a judge when he has been 
perfectly overborne by the rush 
of business, he ‘rests, and is 
thankful ;’ his seat is an oasis to 
him. A man who is seasoned to 
hard work, and gets through it 
with a power and facility that 
seem absolutely miraculous to out- 
siders, finds his work light and 
easy as the judge, and enjoys his 
post exceedingly. The Bar is very 
glad when such a busy man gets 
promotion, as it liberates a good 
deal of business for men who are 
coming on. But take the case of 
a man, who, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of having a seat in Parlia- 
ment, is made Solicitor-General, 
and then chooses to accept a 
puisne judgeship; such a man 
sometimes finds his work terrible, 
with its actual labours and re- 
sponsibilities. But there is help 
and good fellowship among the 
judges; and a man wears round 
to his place, and with practice 
and peace he soon swells to the 
importance which his place on 
the bench deserves. 

We will go into the court 
which appears to be the most 
popular of all, and where you 
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certainly see most of life and 
character, of course we mean the 
court over which Lord Penzance 
so pleasantly and ably presides. 
We will not take a divorce case. 
We all hear quite enough, perhaps 
too much, of them. What a dread- 
fully low opinion we should expect 
Lord Penzance to entertain of 
human nature! We take a pro- 
bate case, and here we have the 
great civilians, who confine them- 
selves to this court and to the 
Admiralty Court. There is a con- 
flict about a will, and if you want 
to see a very fair picture of family 
quarrels, of anxiety, of the tumult 
of human passions, commend me 
to a contested will case! This 
one had some very interesting 
points about it. There was a re- 
peated reference to an old Family 
Bible ; and it is remarkable how, 
in will cases, the old Family 
Bible seems sure to come up. 
The will related to an old soldier 
who had fought in the Peninsular 
War, and they brought down 
books and documents from the 
War Office, and the counsel had 
occasion to talk to his lordship, 
who really seemed quite interested, 
about Torres Vedras, and the 
battle of Busaco. There is a 
space railed off at the end of the 
court, set aside for jurymen in 
waiting. Into this place had 
been bodily imported a consider- 
able proportion of a rural village. 
The ruddy, bucolic faces, con- 
trasted strongly with the prevalent 
London type. It was nearly the 
whole of a Suffolk village concen- 
trated in a London court of justice. 
And very pluckily did an old lady 
give her evidence; perfectly quiet 
and self-possessed, and telling her 
story as well and clearly as to a 
farm-kitchenful of her own gossips. 
I am sorry to say that the side to 
which I gave my sympathies did 
not win, although I thought the 
counsel made a very convincing 
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speech to the judge, who was try- 
ing the case without a jury—a 
mode of procedure which might 
well be more extensively adopted 
It is interesting to observe the 
difference between counsel address- 
ing a judge, and counsel address- 
ing a jury. The gentleman who 
so quietly and persuasively ad- 
dressed the judge, I heard some 
time before ranting in a frightful 
way before a common jury, on 
some paltry wine or accommo- 
dation - bill case. The pillars 
of the Constitution would fall if 
some man who had drunk a lot 
of wine should be forced to pay 
for it. And the British jury was 
so bamboozled, that they delibe- 
rated for more than an hour. 
That ‘waiting for the verdict,’ 
which has been such a prolific 
subject for pen and pencil, is 
picturesque at Westminster Hall. 
The judge goes away, and a clerk 
remains to receive the verdict. 
The silence of the court is broken 
by the uproarious talk of the 
parties, who glare in defiance at 
each other, and indulge in high 
talk among their several sup- 
porters. Then the verdict was 
given, sometimes followed by a 
yell of triumph when they emerge 
into Westminster Hall, with an 
immediate proposition to ‘ liquor 
up.’ Of course this is only a very 
vulgar aspect of things; but most 
Westminster cases are unreported, 
and most unreported cases are 
very vulgar. And as I go about 
Westminster and talk to men, and 
watch plaintiffs, defendants, and 
witnesses, I see much more genu- 
ine comedy and drama than I 
could see from the stalls of a 
theatre; and I can assure our 
‘ realistic’ writers that they may 
lay up a good deal of professional 
capital in the old hall. 

Sometimes the being well known 
at Westminster is attended with 
awkward results. I remember a 
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long case involving a question of 
insanity. One man had locked up 
another thinking he was insane, 
and the man locked up had 
brought an action on account of 
this friendly act, claiming heavy 
damages for false imprisonment. 
It really appeared that the plaintiff 
had been violently mad, and had 
run a good chance of being locked 
up as a pauper lunatic, and thus 
the defendant had acted bona fide 
and with a kind intention. The 
plaintiff, who was very properly 
cast, met me in Oxford Street one 
day and took me up a dark passage, 
and laying his powerful hand upon 
my shoulder demanded in a pas- 
sionate way upon my honour 
whether I thought he had been 
mad. It required a little nerve 
to tell him that to the best of my 
belief and upon my honour I 
thought that he had been very 
mad indeed. A much pleasanter 
incident happened to a parson that 
I know. He accidentally went in 
to look at a church and found 
himself among a marriage party 
in the famous old vestry whence 
a joyous bridegroom was dis- 
tributing golden fees to the posse 
of parsons in attendance. He 
inserted a few sovereigns into my 
friend’s hands, who vehemently 
disclaimed the gift, explaining that 
his presence was purely accidental. 
The bridegroom said, however, 
that being a parson and being on 
the spot he hoped he would not 
hurt his feelings by refusal, and 
my friend, not being proud, 
humoured him. 

There are other courts in the 
Westminster region besides the 
Westminster Courts. There is the 
Privy Council Office, where the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council sit. There are some few 
gentlemen in plain dresses who 
hear the cases, and who con- 
trast strongly with the gorgeous 
chamber where they meet. The 


Court issues no writs, but sends 
out its mandates and citations by 
the pursuivants as of old. The 
appeals are supposed to be heard 
before Her Majesty herself. We 
have hada rush here of ecclesiastical 
eases about ritualism and ration- 
alism. The Voysey -and the 
Purchas cases were causes célébres in 
their way. It is a significant fact 
that ecclesiastical cases have a 
great fascination for intelligent 
working people. They have given 
up their dinner-hour—I know they 
did in the ‘Essays and Reviews’ 
case—to hear arguments which I 
am afraid would hardly be con- 
genial to the readers of this maga- 
zine. As a rule it is quite as well 
that ecclesiastical cases should be 
kept out of the Westminster courts. 
It is then possible for a judge to 
become as excited as any barrister 
in dealing with a case where the 
odium theologicum is involved. For 
the matter of that, however, there 
is always an odium of some sort 
or other going on—legal, parlia- 
mentary, scientific, quite as bad as 
the theological sort—and you see 
some very fair specimens at West- 
minster. 

The legislators are operating for 
the benefit of the lawyers. Mr. 
Russell Gurney, as wise, humane, 
and experienced a judge as ever 
lived, is taking action on the 
important and too long neglected 
subject of public prosecutors. The 
bar gives little heed to it, or ap- 
prehensively asks ‘What will be- 
come of the bar?” The common 
law prosecutions often gave young 
fellows a chance, but the patron- 
age of briefs, if the Recorder carries 
his act, will henceforth belong to 
the Attorney-General. It is to be 
supposed that he will encourage 
young men but only the clever 
young men. It is, however, im- 
portant that the interests of justice 
should be deemed superior to 
private interests. -A very sensible 
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fellow, who I expect is a judge of 
some sort himself, writes to the 
‘Times:’ ‘I have seen important 
prosecutions in the hands of 
counsel who were far more fright- 
ened than the prisoner himself; 
and I have seen the guilty chuckle 
and the innocent quake as justice 
trembled in the balance.’ It is 
very remarkable how extremely 
little interest barristers seem to 
take with subjects directly con- 
cerning themselves. You will no- 
where find less sympathy on 
matters of law reform than among 
men at the bar. The Westminster 
small talk runs very much into 
personal details, how some great 
lawyer, like the Solicitor-General, 
has had a thousand guineas marked 
on a certain brief, and how very 
refreshing the ‘ refreshers’ will be 
as the case is long. And so, too, 
we have running comments on all 
the legal gossip. 

I think we will now get away 
from the Hall and fairly go into 
the House. It will be recollected 
that just towards the end of April 
the sky was overcharged with 
electricity. There were some 
lightning flashes and a thunder- 
clap or two. The climatic atmo- 
sphere seemed to sympathize with 
the political atmosphere. Govern- 
ment seemed to have looked out 
for everybody's irritable corns and 
to have stamped upon them with 
peculiar energy and malignity. 
All sorts of jokes were made upon 
Mr. Lowe's « luce lucellum, and 
naturally enough Mr. Lowe didn't 
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Mr. Lowe had once served so well, 
which took his first contribution 
when he came back from Australia 
to England, that he should adopt 
a smoking match on his crest with 
the motto et Lucifer et Luctifer, 
which might be freely translated 
‘ Strike a light and come to grief.’ 
Besides this, on a Thursday Mr. 
Gladstone withdrew the budget, 
and a telegram sent by a sen- 
tentious reporter to the clubs was: 
‘Mr. Faweett protested, Lord 
George Cavendish reproved, Mr. 
Liddell despaired, Mr. Illingworth 
rejoiced, Mr. Gilpin congratulated, 
and Mr. Osborne chaffed.’ One 
night Mr. Gladstone had to an- 
nounce that they gave up Succes- 
sion duty and on the next night 
the Government had a righteous 
defeat on the Epping Forest ques- 
tion. So politics became much 
more interesting and amusing, and 
there seemed a much more serious 
change in favour of the Tories 
than had been anticipated as likely 
for the next decade. So the clubs 
were in a ferment—there is a 
decided dash of Toryism even at 
the Reform—and queer news were 
flashed by the telegraph to the 
opera-houses, and there was great 
stir at Westminster. An unplea- 
sant alteration has been made. 
For the first time for many years 
the lobby has been closed to the 
public who are now establishing 
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Government majority shrunk to 
forty; Bernal Osborne was in his 
best form, Disraeli was as splendid 
as in his best day, and Gladstone 
was simply angry. and not effec- 
tive. 

And yet the ‘Silent Member’ 
says that Mr. Gladstone is the 
House of Commons and the House 
of Commons is Mr. Gladstone, and 
argues that Mr. Gladstone’s personal 
position has been eminently detri- 
mental to the royal house. Yet 
after all perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s 
sympathies rest with the Radical 
triumvirate—Messrs. Dilke, Faw- 
eett,and Taylor. It is remarkable 
how the Government have lost their 
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best men—Clarendon their only 
great statesman, Bright  their- 
greatest orator, and Childers their 
best administrator. The Admiralty 
has lost every man of mark about 
it; Mr. Goschen is grotesque in his 
office even if he has industriously 
mastered the ‘curve of stability,” 
and the affair about Sir Spencer 
Robinson has been simply ugly. 
The P. M. G. says that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s autocracy is a modified 
form of French Imperialism, but 
there are whispers and rumours 
in the air. And ‘down at West- 
minster,’ Absolutism has never 
been in fashion with any section of 
politicians. 


















ACT IL—SCENE III. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE Thames—a very different 
river up here beyond Hamp- 
ton to the thick, inky flood which 
whirls through London Bridge— 
flows at the bottom of my lawn, 
where, with my friend, Charlie 
Gordon, I sit and admire the 
marvellously-varied autumn tints 
on the trees. The air is pleasantly 
warm, and our cigars are unde- 
niably first-rate, which, perhaps, 
partly accounts for the very plea- 
sant aspect of the world in general. 
You, dear reader, whether you be 
of the enfranchised or unenfran- 
chised sex, would like Charlie 
Gordon. Pray come and join us. 

‘No, old fellow’—it is Gordon 
who speaks—‘ things have altered. 
Tempora mutantur, as penny-a- 
liners cénstantly remark. I fancy 
that it is only in books that fellows 
have such queer adventures.’ 

‘A perusal of the newspapers— 
especially some of the weekly ones 
—will convince you that queer 
adventures do sometimes occur,’ 
I reply. ‘Did you ever hear of 
the events which preceded my 
marriage ?” 

‘Well, I knew something rum 
had happened. Some fellow stuck 
you, or something or other, didn’t 
he? I was out of England at the 
time, and never heard the particu- 
lars, and did not like to ask 
you.’ 

And this is the story which I 
told: 


It was in July of the year be- 
fore last that I rashly—as I then 
thought — engaged to take the 
Marjoribanks girls and their mother 
to an amateur concert, to hear 
a septett by a friend of theirs, 
named Bristoll; and some other 
pieces of severe music of what 


their authors probably considered 
a classical character. 

I enjoy, and humbly endeavour 
to understand, Beethoven and 
Mozart; but still I must confess 
to finding some three hours of even 
their society slightly wearisome. 
How unutterably dreary is the 
result when rash young men, like 
Bristoll, who have hardly enough 
musical knowledge to write a 
decent polka, take to composing 
septetts ! Composing septetts ? 
Anything but composing they are, 
I can tell you! You can’t very 
well read during the performance ; 
it’s rude to talk; smoking is out 
of the question; and if you groan 
—as, of course, you do—you must 
only groan sotto voce. 

A couple of professional ladies 
were engaged, to vary the per- 
formance, one of whom, a Miss 
Blatherbury, had just screamed 
what the programme termed a 
song, and the combined effects of 
vocal and instrumental music (?) 
had so overcome me, that I de- 
termined, should the accomplish- 
ments of Miss Cuthbert, who was 
to sing next, at all resemble those 
of her predecessor, Mrs. Marjori- 
banks and her daughters would 
have to find their own carriage and 
take themselves home, for I could 
not stand it any longer. 

The last scrape of Bristoll’s 
septett was finished, that mis- 
guided youth bowed his acknow- 
ledgments, and I was endeavour- 
ing to bring my teeth, which had 
been much set on edge, to that state 
into which it had pleased Pro- 
vidence to place them, when Miss 
Cuthbert appeared on the plat- 
form. 

That appearance decided my 
future life. 
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I have seen beauties in town, 
in Paris, in Vienna; I have ad- 
mired hair, and eyes, and figures ; 
but such attractions, anything so 
ladylike as her manner — not 
ladylike, for it was the manner of 
a most perfect lady—I had never 
seen before. She sang a simple 
German air. What shall I say of 
her song? It was as perfect as 
the lips from which it proceeded. 
She sang twice, and when she 
made her final courtesy a new 
and powerful interest had arisen 
in me. 

I took Mrs. Marjoribanks home, 
and then I suppose I went home 
myself. I say ‘I suppose,’ for I 
have no idea how I arrived there ; 
my only idea being, that I had 
seen the most charming girl in 
the world, and that, by some 
means, I must become acquainted 
with her. The night did not cool 
my resolution, and next morning 
I wended my way to the chambers 
of my friend Harding, who, having 
a tenor voice, felt it necessary to 
cultivate the society of professional 
singers, and was possessed of that 
unknown amount of information 
on musical persons and things 
which was described by his friends 
as being ‘ up to every move.’ 

‘B flat, with the greatest ease! 
Did you hear it? he asked, as I 
entered his chambers. ‘Sorry I 
can’t sing the song for you again, 
but I’m going out this afternoon, 
and am afraid of tiring my 
voice.’ 

I begged him not to tire his 
voice on any account, and told 
him where I had been the night 
before. 

* You went to Bristoll’s concert, 
and live to tell the tale? Don’t 
tell me you sat it out! Don’t 
endeavour to impose too much on 
human credulity. Didn’t Miss 
Blatherbury sing? Treat, wasn’t 
it? Those high notes of hers 
would rather astonish a weak- 
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minded locemotive, eh? How 
any one so closely resembling a 
horse can make a noise so much 
like a parrot has always been a 
zoological mystery to me!’ 

‘Know anything of a Miss 
Cuthbert? I asked. 

‘I do know her, sir, and to 
know her is to love her,’ he re- 
plied, in theatrical tones of feeling. 
‘No, old fellow, chaff aside—indeed, 
chaff is aside with reference to her, 
for she’s a genuine grain of corn. 
She’s a lady, and she’s a beauty, 
and she’s a singer with a voice, 
and that, I take it, is a rare com- 
bination. You've heard of Roys- 
ton, 190th man—V.C. for that 
Balaclava business—good fellow 
he was, too —well, she’s his daugh- 
ter. He died about two years 
ago, and, though she’s very well 
connected, there hasn’t been much 
money going in her branch of the 
family since his death. She’s an 
independent little person, and 
chooses to turn her talents to 
account; and she has talents, let 
me tell you. She has also a 
mamma, who goes everywhere 
with her; so if you have been con- 
structing a little comedy in which 
you are to sustain your well- 
known character of the gay 
Lothario, the performance isn’t 
likely to come off.’ 

I indignantly disclaimed the 
suggestion. 

‘Yes, you look serious, old 
fellow,’ Harding continued. ‘ Hard 
hit, eh? Liver wing, and all 
that sort of thing. Well, if you 
are really so anxious to know her, 
it just happens that I can per- 
form the necessary ceremony. The 
“ La Si Society,” of which, as you 
are aware, I am a humble but 
enthusiastic member, sing “ Acis 
and Galatea,” at the Apollonian 
Hall, on the 30th. Miss Cuthbert 
sings the soprano. Damon will 
be rendered by one in whom a 
devoted study of the works of 
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Handel is seconded by the posses- 
sion of an organ of volume, com- 
pass, and, as I believe is generally 
admitted, of sweetness—I allude 
to myself. We have a rehearsal 
on Tuesday, and if you like to be 
Pythias, and accompany Damon 
on that occasion, I shall be de- 
lighted to make you known to one 
in whose eyes “ Love sits playing, 
and she—eds deli—icious death,” 
and in whom—as you seem to 
have discovered—“ No grace, no 
charm, is wa—hon—hon—ti—ing 
to set the he—a—art on fire!”’ 

Tuesday was considerably longer 
in making its appearance than is 
usually the case with Tuesdays, 
but it came at last, and I pre- 
sented myself at the time appointed 
at Harding’s chambers; finding 
him, as usual, at the piano, 
struggling with B natural. 

‘ Glad to see you,’ said he. ‘ You 
know you ought to sing, with 
Polyphemus, “ The feeble god has 
smote me to the heart.” I say, 
though, what are “kidlings,” to 
which reference is made in that 
celebrated song? Presuming that 
the poet alludes to little goats— 
for which presumption I have no 
evidence in my dictionary—what 
warrant has he for applying the 
adjectives “blithe and merry” 
to them? Are kidlings invari- 
ably blithe and merry? And if 
so, Why? Have a glass of sherry, 
or shall I make you a cup of 
coffee—it won’t take a minute? 
Rather not? There are some 
weeds in that box, but you know 


I must not smoke. Bad for the 
voice. Eight o’clock! We'd 
better start.’ 


We sallied forth, and soon ar- 
rived at the Apollonian. At the 
piano, singin; a solo, was the fair 
Galatea, and a treat it was to 
hear Handel’s glorious music 


rendered as it was by her glorious 
voice. Near the piano was seated 
a nice-looking old lady, who, Hard- 


ing told me, was her mother, and 
by her side, with an earnest gaze 
fixed on Alice Cuthbert, was a 
man—ought I to say gentleman ? 
—who I knew to be a Mr. Thomas, 
a pianist. A sinister-looking old 
man he was, and of a disagree- 
able countenance, and I didn’t 
approve of the way in which he 
looked at Alice. Her song con- 
cluded, the wished-for introduc- 
tion took place, and in a short time 
I found myself seated by her side, 
conversing with her and her 
mother—a dear old lady, who I 
hope your mother-in-law may 
resemble. 

That evening first made me 
acquainted with Mr. Thomas. 
‘Certainly very strange in his 
manner,’ as he was afterwards de- 
scribed to me by Mrs. Cuthbert— 
or, I should say, Mrs. Royston— 
‘but he has been very kind to 
Alice since she joined the profes- 
sion, and has many opportunities 
of being of service to her. I am 
sure he looks on her quite as he 
would on his own child.’ 

I smiled genially on being in- 
troduced to him, but he didn’t 
seem inclined to look on me as he 
would on his own child; if I had 
been, I fancy, from the expression 
on his countenance as I sat by 
Alice Cuthbert, he would willingly 
have carried out Solomon’s advice 
with regard to spoiling me. 

It is not necessary to recapitu- 
late the whole story of the pro- 
gress of my attachment. The 
more I knew of Alice the more I 
liked her, and I then believed, 
and now know, that the impres- 
sion was mutual. Nothing could 
exceed the terms of cordiality on 
which I stood with her mother, and 
the course of true love seemed in our 
case inclined to make one of those 
exceptions which are said to prove 
the rule, for it ran very smoothly, 
the traditional rival being con- 
spicuous by his absence—unless 




















1 may class Mr. Thomas under 
that head. As one who had shown 
kindness to Alice, I had every 
inclination to be friendly with 
him, and tried hard to believe 
in the theory of his looking on 
her as his own child; and as he 
was nearly seventy, the notion of 
his being in love with her seemed 
ridiculous; but many circumstances 
persuaded me to believe that he 
was, and I was quite convinced 
that his animosity to me had its 
origin in jealousy. He thoroughly 
imposed on Mrs. Royston, but 
Alice was not equally deceived, 
only, being a kind-hearted little 
girl, she endeavoured to believe 
that he had shown her disinter- 
ested kindness. That he really 
loved her I don’t doubt, but he 
Was a mean old wretch, and knew 
that her voice was a fortune— 
however, it is useless now to 
pursue these reflections. 

In the course of time we were 
engaged, and it was settled that 
as soon as money matters were 
satisfactory (for, although I was 
heir to a good property at the 
death of an aged cousin, my income 
then was small) we were to be 
married. The badly concealed 
vexation of Mr. Thomas when this 
announcement was made to him 
had not the effect of lessening 
my satisfaction. 

Mr. Micawber is not the only 
person who has discovered that 
‘waiting for something to turn 
up’ is not a very congenial occu- 
pation; but Alice counselled 
patience, and, knowing that 
matters must eventually come 
right, I waited with the largest 
amount of that commodity which 
I could muster. 

One day in my: rambles after 
the ‘something’ I strolled into 
Harding’s chambers. Strange to 
say, the piano was deserted, and 
he was seated at a table writing; 
at least a pen was in his hand, 
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and ink before him, but his 
occupation consisting in devour- 
ing the former, and rubbing his 
hair the wrong way, I imme- 
diately, and correctly, guessed 
that he was solving an arithme- 
tical problem, a branch of his 
education which I knew had never 
agreed with him. 

‘ How’s B? I inquired. 

* Hasn’t been out for some time, 
and is consequently suffering from 
the confinement,’ he replied. 
‘Look here, old fellow, just add 
up these things, will you? It’s 
awfully rum, the more I add ’em 
up the more they come different. 
Right—is it? Then it'll do! It 
must answer, don’t you see?” 

‘Your language is vague,’ I 
said; ‘I don’t know whether it 
will do, and I don’t see; neither 
does the document I have just 
examined assist my perception. 
Decoration, posting, salaries— 
what does it mean? Who’s to be 
decorated, and what’s to be posted ?” 

*You know that theatre they 
have been building at the corner 
of York Street? Behold in me 
its lessee! Montgomery tells me 
he is certain he could make it 
pay, and I want an investment 
for that money which dropped 
in about a yearago. Montgomery’s 
name will only appear, but I find 
the needful. Don’t tell me that I 
am a fool, or that I had better 
think before I do anything so 
stupid, or that I shall burn my 
fingers, because your remarks 
will simply rile without con- 
vincing me. That ass McTavish 
brought his thick head in here 
just now, and shook it till I 
thought it would come off when I 
told him. He says, “A wilfu’ 
man must e’en gang his ain gait.” 
T’ll never have that fellow in here 
again till he has learned to speak 
English.’ 

‘I’m sure I wish you every 
success.’ 

2u 23 
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‘I'm ‘sure you do, old fellow; 
and I have something to say to 
you on the subject. You used 
always to be talking of “ going on 
the stage” — your expression, 
isn’t it? You have some idea 
of acting, but amateurs and pro- 
fessionals are birds of different 
feathers. With training I think 
something might be made of you; 
but the Nell Gwynne will be a crack 
house, and we can’t have the raw 
material cooking itself into shape 
on our stage. So this is what 
I suggest : You know Delamere ? 
He used to be at the Prince’s. 
Well, he has been smitten with a 
desire for management, and has 
got together some sort of a com- 
pany, and they go about the south 
coast watering-places, staying 
about two months in each. They 
open at Shoreville next week ; and 
if you like to go down to him, and 
learn something of the business, 
if he thinks you'll do, you shall 
have a berth at the Nell Gwynne.’ 

*You’re very good, but my 
people——’ 

‘Wouldn’t like it. No, I don’t 
suppose they would; but why 
don’t your people do something 
for you to prevent the necessity ? 
What’s the use of all that money 
to your cousin—who treated you 
awfully badly about the Hurst 
property, which ought to be yours 
now—he doesn’t spend a tithe 
of his income? You'll have five 
pounds a week if you’ll do for us; 
and before you throw it! up, think 
of that little girl who thinks such 
a deuced deal of you. With that 
addition to your income, you can 
marry at once. The idea struck 
me some days ago, and I saw 
Delamere; and, if you like to go, 
it’s all settled.’ 

The thought of the ‘little girl’ 
decided me; and I left Harding’s 
chambers with a note to Delamere 
in my ‘pocket; and a few days 
afterwards was seated in the train 


for Shoreville, carrying with me 
the best wishes of my darling, 
who stood waving a little hand 
as the train moved off, with diffi- 
culty repressing the tears, which 
I knew would culminate in a 
flood in the cab home. 


CHAPTER II. 


I had known something of Dela- 
mere in his London days, and 
found that management had added 
stiffness to his collars and deci- 
sion to the soles of his boots; but 
otherwise, except that his hat was 
less limp in the brim, and his 
wristbands less retiring than for- 
merly, he was much the same. 

‘I am delighted to greet you, 
Mr. Lindsay,’ he said; for it was 
under that name that I had elected 
to appear; ‘I have great hopes 
of you, sir. Mr. Harding writes 
that you bring some MSS. 
which may be suitable for us. 
May I ask to see them? “In 
the Same Boat,” a farce. Ah! 
yes! I see the idea.” And he 
read my side-splitting jokes with 
the face of an undertaker on duty. 
‘We don’t care much for new 
farces; the company know the 
old ones, and we find that they 
answer our purpose. “Yes, or 
No?” comedy, in three acts. 
Hardly suited to us. Country 
audiences are rather of Victorian 
tendencies, and require strong 
food. What is this? Ah! rather 
of the realistic school. Our re- 
sources are hardly equal to that, 
though we have one of the finest 
stages out of London. What have 
we here?—“The Smuggler’s 
Bride” j 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ I said; ‘I 
didn’t know that it was among 
the others. It’s a wretched affair 
I wrote a long time ago. It is 
no good.’ 

Delamere read on. ‘No good! 
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no good! Why, it’s just the 
thing for us. Rather defective in 
stage arrangement—in fact, here it 
is quite impracticable—but we can 
alter that. Very good—very 
good, indeed! I see—Raval, the 
smuggler, is the brother who was 
supposed to have been drowned. 
What a character Lechford will 
make of Sir Jasper! First-rate 
man, Lechford. Hardly enough 
comic business—but you can write 
that up a little, and introduce a 
song and dance for Harley —he 
will like it. Splendid scene in 
the second act—the rescue of Lady 
Alice. We must have the whole 
strength of the company for the 
fight.’ 

All this approbation was quite 
unexpected; but, with Delamere’s 
approval, my own opinion of my 
once-despised bantling was much 
increased. 

‘Let me see,’ he mused aloud, 
‘this is Tuesday, and we open on 
Thursday. We will underline 
“The Smuggler’s Bride” for 
Monday. No, though; there’s a 
concert at the Town Hall on that 
night, which will take away many 
of our patrons, and you must 
have a full house for your first 
appearance, so we'll say Tues- 
day. Make the few alterations 
which I have suggested as soon as 
possible, and we will put it into 
rehearsal.’ 

I strolled out, vainly endeavour- 
ing to think of some jokes where- 
with to strengthen the part of my 
comic miller, but, beyond the rea- 
son ;which tradition has decided 
on as explaining the secret of his 
partiality for assuming a white 
hat, I could find nothing. How- 
ever, a couple of days’ hard work 
made sufficient alterations to 
please Delamere,’ the piece was 
put into rehearsal, and, in the 
opinion of the company, would 
* go.’ 

I was making my way to the 
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theatre on the Tuesday morning, 
when, on passing the Grand 
Hotel, I saw on the steps in front 
of the house the person of all 
others Iwas least prepared to meet 
—mine ancient enemy Thomas. 
I should have passed on with a 
bow, but he descended the steps, 
and held out his hand. 

‘An unexpected pleasure to 
meet you here, Mr. Thomas,’ I 
said. 

He smiled, and replied, 

‘Not quite unexpected on my 
part. I saw some one pass the 
window yesterday when I was 
at luncheon, and the waiter told 
me it was a gentleman connected 
with the theatre. I was so con- 
vinced it was you, that I went 
down to the theatre as soon as 
I had finished my meal, but you 
were so busily engaged that I 
did not like to disturb you. I 
had so much to attend to that I 
contented myself with the assur- 
ance that it was you, and deter- 
mined to find you to-day. I just 
looked in, and saw you and a 
great many people engaged in a 
tremendous fight. I gave a eon- 
cert last night, you know;’ and he 
pointed to a bill on a neighbour- 
ing wall, which I had not noticed, 
announcing that Mr. Henry 
Thomas would give a concert at 
the Town Hall, &c. 

His tone was so cordial, and 
his manner so conciliatory, that I 
began to reproach myself for my 
distant behaviour to him, and 
almost to fancy that I must have 
been mistaken in the view I had 
taken of his attentions to Alice; 
attributing the coldness which had 
existed between us to my own 
conduct. 

‘And so you are on the stage!’ 
he said, as we walked together 
down the Parade; ‘and how do 
you like it? Hard work! Well, 
but it is very pleasant work! 
You'll be astonished to hear that 
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I always had a great desire to be 
an actor; but so few of us settle 
to the profession for which we 
are suited.’ 

‘I’m sure that can’t be said of 
you, Mr. Thomas, and it would 
have been a serious loss to the 
musical profession had you chosen 
any other.’ 

‘You are kind to say so,’ he 
replied; ‘I always think there 
is such a charm about an actor’s 
life. When I was. young there 
Was a, prejudice against the pro- 
fession, but now I am told not 
only gentlemen, but ladies, adopt 
it. Of course I have frequently 
appeared before large audiences 
on the platform of the concert- 
room, but behind the footlights is 
an unknown region to me, which 
I should like to explore very 
much. I have heard of wings, 
and flies, and floats, and traps, 
but have a very indistinct idea of 
their natures.’ 

‘If you care about exploring at 
our theatre,’ I said, ‘I shall be 
delighted to afford you the oppor- 
tunity. Our stage is not large, 
but it, is very completely finished. 
Of course you will come to the 
theatre this evening? We play 
a drama of my own: I am Mr. 
Lindsay; I dare say you have 
seen some of the advertisements.’ 

‘ I proposed to return to London 
this afternoon, but shall certainly 
stay for such a tempting treat. 
Could you possibly permit me to 
be behind the scenes with you ?’ 

‘Oh! certainly, I replied; ‘I 
shall be delighted. I must hurry 
off now, I fear, or I shall be late, 
and this is our last rehearsal. I 
will call for you at your hotel, 
about half-past six, so now au 
revoir.” And with a cordial shake 
of the hand he left me at the door 
of the theatre. 

Rehearsal passed off well, and 
evening approached—the evening 
on which I was to make my first 
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appearance as actor and dramatist ; 
and my state of anxiety can, I ex- 
pect, only be fully comprehended 
by those who have been in a simi- 
lar position. 

I had called for Thomas, and 
left that worthy, when I went to 
dress, wandering about with that 
unhappy and helpless expression 
of countenance which usually cha- 
racterises fish out of water, and 
people out of place. 

‘I shall see you presently,’ I 
said to him, as I emerged from my 
room. ‘I must apologise for leav- 
ing you, but I have so much to 
attend to. Ah! Miss Merville, your 
dress is charming—have you seen 
Miss Cavendish? Oh! there she 
is. Miss Cavendish, you won’t 
forget that the whole effect of the 
situation in the third scene depends 
upon your entrance the moment 
the cue is given? Thanks! De 
Lacy, you remember the alteration 
we made this morning? You are 
to die L., and then I enter Rr. 
You've got the clogs, I see, Harley ; 
are they all right now? Smith, 
you quite understand about dar- 
kening the stage? By Jove, there’s 
the overture !’ 

The last bars were played, the 
bell sounded, and the curtain as- 
cended—my ship was launched! 

Harley, our low comedian, who 
played the miller, opened the 
scene with Miss Stanley, the sou- 
brette, and I never heard music 
so sweet as the laughter which 
followed their dialogue, and which 
gave me hopes that my ship would 
float. I fear I must plead guilty 
to a queer feeling in the throat, 
and a tremulousness in the knees, 
as the moment approached for me 
to step on to the stage; Delamere 
had liberally advertised my first 
appearance, however, and the round 
of applause which greeted me at 
once dispelled my nervousness, and 
left me on good terms with my 
audience. 









































I was called before the curtain 
at the end of the first act, and the 
company all shook hands with me, 
and offered congratulations, each 
one delicately insinuating that 
though some slight credit was 
perhaps due to me, the success 
was, in reality, attributable to the 
way in which he or she had filled 
his or her role. 

‘How are you getting on, Mr. 
Thomas? I asked, when, having 
escaped for a moment's rest, I found 
him in a little nook at the wings. 
*You’ye got a corner all to your- 
self. Iam glad you like it,’ I re- 
plied to his praises of the piece 
and of my performance. ‘ How I 
wish Jessie were here to see me! 
—You don’t look well; I hope 
there is nothing the matter ? 

He thought so much gas had 
affected him, perhaps; but he 
should be all right in a moment. 

‘I’m so glad you are here; it’s 
such a pleasure to have some one 
to talk to about Alice, and you 
know what a dear little girl she 
is. Do you know, I was ass 
enough to be jealous of you once; 
however, I can only say I am sorry 
for my stupidity, and hope we 
shall see a great deal of you when 
we set up our little establishment., 
—I am sure you are not well— 
there’s some brandy in that room ; 
do have some.’ 

He once more assured me that 
he was well, and the curtain rising 
for the second act, I had to leave 
him, to look after the business of 
the scene. 

There was not so much applause 
atthe beginning of the second act, 
for villainy seemed to be having 
rather the best of it; but I pro- 
phetically foresaw the enthusiasm 
which would accompany the down- 
fall of Sir Jasper’s evil designs, 
and the triumph of virtue in 
scene 3; and the scowls which 
Lechford emitted from his well- 
darkened eyes, and the depths to 
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which his voice descended as he 
strode about the stage, proposing 
to murder most of the dramatis 
persone, and to immure the rest in 
the deepest dungeons beneath the 
moat of his castle, evidently thrilled 
the audience. Harley’s song went 
beautifully. I had introduced 
some hits at local affairs, praised 
Shoreville and its inhabitants, and 
represented all other watering- 
places within fifty miles as hot- 
beds of fever and plague, populated 
by robbers, and these sentiments, 
set to a popular air, were vigorously 
encored. 

‘The audience appears very 
much pleased,’ Mr. Thomas re- 
marked as I rejoined him. ‘Do 
you go on again soon ? 

‘ Yes, I’m on directly,’ I replied ; 
‘the next is the great scene, which 
I hope will crown the success of 
my piece. The people in the 
country have not grown tired of 
broad-sword combats, and letting 
off a gun or a pistol invariably 
brings down the house; so we are 
going to give them plenty of steel 
and gunpowder. My cue will be 
given in a few minutes—“ You'll 
discover that there’s more behind, 
Sir Jasper:” when I hear that, I 
rush on with my smugglers, fire 
off two pistols, and fight furiously 
with Sir Jasper, and kill him. It 
would be better to finish the piece 
then, but Delamere has a scene 
which he wishes to show, so we 
finish in front of the castle.—Ex- 
cuse me, I must listen.’ 

I shall never forget that mo- 
ment, which subsequent events 
have fixed so firmly in my remem- 
brance. I hear now the heavy 
breathing in my ear, as I stood by 
Thomas’s side, and can see his 
face—his cruel face—with lowered 
eyebrows, and a drop of blood 
which trickled from his lip, as I 
turned for a second towards him. 
But I had too much to think about 
to wonder why he should bite his 
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lips; I was listening for the cue 
which prefaced my great scene. 

At last it came: 

‘ And I’m afraid you'll discover 


that there’s more behind, Sir 
Jasper.’ 
We rushed on to the stage, 


where were Sir Jasper and his 
band. I fired my pistol in the 
air; there was a crash in the 
orchestra; firearms went off on 
all sides; then—I felt a burning 
pain in my left side, and I re- 
member no more. 
* * * * * 

I cannot describe the whirl of 
tangled ideas which rushed through 
my mind with returning conscious- 
ness. I was lying in a strange 
bed, in a strange room, but by my 
bedside was the familiar face of 
Harding. ° 

‘Harding! what’s all this ? 
Where am I? What’s happened ? 
Why am I all tied up? How 
did I——’ 

‘Hush! dear old fellow, you 
mustn’t talk. The doctor will be 
here directly. I’ve got a great 
deal to tell you, when he says I 
may.’ 


I need not prolong my story. I 
soon pulled through—that process 
being materially assisted by the 
care and tenderness of an attentive 
little nurse, who soon appeared on 
the scene—and heard all that had 
happened. 

Thomas had visited Shoreville 
on a concert-giving tour, and, to 
his astonishment, had seen me. 
He followed me to the theatre, as 
he had informed me, and when 
there had seen the third scene. 
The idea had struck him, that if 
in the skirmish a bullet were fired, 
no one would know from whence 
it came, and it would be attributed 
to accident. Convinced that if I 
were out of the way, Alice would 
look with a favourable eye on him, 
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he had procured a revolver, made 
his way behind the scenes, as I 
have described, and put his plan 
into execution, firing at me the 
moment I left his side. The ball 
had passed through my shoulder. 
In making his way hurriedly from 
the stage, in the midst of the ex- 
citement which followed the ‘ acci- 
dent,’ he had fallen down a chasm 
through which some scenery was 
to have been raised for the last 
scene, and had fractured his skull 
so badly that he had since died, 
having previously given a résumé 
of his amiable intentions. 

My cousin had heard of my ex- 
pedition, and wishing to save one 
of his family from what he was 
pleased to term ‘a profession of a 
lowering tendency,’ had called on 
Harding, knowing him to be an 
intimate friend of mine. Harding 
informed him of the reasons which 
had influenced my movements, and 
he had proposed to allow me a 
sufficient sum to gratify my wishes. 
Harding had arrived at Shoreville 
on the evening of the performance, 
and made up his mind to see my 
play from the front. What he 
saw the reader knows, and he 
superintended my removal to the 
hotel, and took care of me until 
my own little nurse arrived. 

How pleasant convalescence was 
at a little village in the neighbour- 
hood, I need not say—we left 
Shoreville as soon as I could be 
moved, for when the story was 
made known I became an object 
of great curiosity to the visitors, 
which was hardly to be wondered 
at, considering the reports of the 
occurrence in the local papers. As 
Thad not finished my drama on the 
stage, I completed the remainder 
in real life by marrying, and—I 
trust the event may prove—living 


_ very happily ever after, though I 


shall never forget Act 2, Scene 3. 








SPRING IN THE WOODS. 


By E. FitzPatrick. 
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H, plunderers! whose radiant eyes 


Gladden and gloat above the prize, 
A grief for this comes by-and-by : 


You'll miss a vcice outside the door— 
A flying shadow from the floor— 
A bird's song, somewhere, from the sky ! 
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THE DUTCHMAN AT HOME, 


In Two CHaprTers. 





CHAPTER IL, 


URING the summer months 
Amsterdam is not, for many 
reasons, a particularly sweet and 
wholesome place of residence. 
When it is considered that a vast 
population has been living there 
for many centuries, and that all 
down below is simply one huge 
cesspool, which cannot be effectu- 
ally emptied or cleansed, the 
wonder is that anyone can live 
there at all. And yet the place 
is by no means unhealthy for the 
natives who are acclimatized. 
Amsterdammers, indeed, boast 
with almost perfect truth, that 
cholera has never visited them. 
For this two reasons are given. 
First, the water-supply for, drink- 
ing purposes is all brought in great 
purity from a distance. Secondly, 
the stinks stifle the cholera. If 
any germs get into. the canals or 
down below anywhere, they have 
not a chance. Let a man tumble 
into an Amsterdam canal, or into 
the London docks, though the 
best swimmer in the world, his 
chance of escape is equally small, 
and for the same reason, he is 
poisoned instantly. Can it be 
wondered then that from the 
spicy shore of his beloved canals, 
where, though cholera and fevers, 
like Clarence in his Malmsey butt, 
lie drunk unto death in the stench 
they love, but where each passing 
barge exuscitates odours the re- 
verse of Sabean—our Amster- 
dammer flies, as summer comes 
on, to the sweeter air of his 
country house? All who have 
one do so. 
A house in town with us, now- 
a-days, means a house in London 


only; for Bath and Tunbridge 
have sunk into mere huge collec- 
tions of lodging-houses, except in- 
deed for those who reside all the 
year round. But just as our 
great - great - grandfathers would 
have a town house in these places, 
which, together with Canterbury, 
York, and other important county- 
towns, were almost rivals, on equal 
terms with London itself, raised 
as they sometimes temporarily 
were, to the dignity of royal 
residences—so it is now in Hol- 
land. Wealthy merchants, country 
gentlemen, and noblemen, remove 
for the winter into the town house 
in Utrecht, Arnheim, Amsterdam, 
or wherever it may be. A noble- 
man in Holland! Are there any ? 
who ever heard of them? Scarcely 
anybody out of the country; and 
even there the nobleman is known 
intimately by few out of his own 
circle ; for, compelled by circum- 
stances, he is a proud and exclu- 
sive man. 

Say what people will, England 
is intensely aristocratic. High 
birth, a personal share by ancestry 
in illustrious deeds and men, re- 
lationship in an hereditary House 
of Lords, a well-defined position 
among his fellows, esprit de corps, 
generated and kept alive at public 
schools and universities, and amid 
manly sports, together with, in 
most cases, a conspicuous share in 
the government of his country, as 
magistrate, member of either 
House, or high-class civil servant, 
or again, as the wearer of a sword, 
such things as these so far assure 
to an English country-gentleman 
or nobleman his acknowledged 

















place, that no amount of mingling 
with his inferiors in birth, nothing 
indeed but the most unmitigated 
blackguardism, scarce even that 
with those below him, can deprive 
him of it. To a Dutch nobleman, 
all these advantages, high birth 
excepted, are, as the rule, wanting; 
and therefore in his very demo- 
cratic country, a kingdom by 
accident only, he is a being aloof 
from all but his kind. An English 
nobleman claims his nobility, and 
his claim is allowed by all his 
countrymen. The Dutch noble- 
man looks upon himself, and is 
regarded by other noblemen, as a 
nobleman; but among other classes 
his claim is not maintained so 
easily. Proud, therefore, he is, to 
a degree; but never insolent to 
his inferiors, because he never 
seeks the chance. Delighting in 
the quiet pleasures of his country 
house; nothing of a sportsman, 
but fond of a handsome turn-out; 
rather given sometimes to high 
play: on the whole, a quiet, esti- 
mable, domesticated man, who does 
not trouble himself with other 
people’s business; and if he has a 
fine house, or castle—as he loves 
to call it—and grounds, does not 
shut them in with high walls, but 
allows all to see them and himself 
in the enjoyment of them, provided 
always that his implied motto, 
* Ne me touche pas!’ be sufficiently 
regarded. 

Vagrants, sturdy beggars, and 
loafers, are sternly repressed by 
this order-loving and industrious 
people, and professional thieves 
have but a hard life of it. Ata 
distance, therefore, from large 
towns, and, indeed, in their su- 
burbs, people live with complacent 
security in the full gaze of their 
neighbours and passers-by, the 
fences of the gardens being mere 
symbols, sometimes barely eighteen 
inches high; for as no one thinks 
of trespassing, and straying cattle 
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inflict no small penalty upon their 
owners, a Dutchman jealous of 
privacy, who should put up a tall 
brick wall, would be held churlish 
indeed. 

Except in the case of a few show 
places it is unusual to see any 
good smooth turf. Mynheer care- 
fully raises a scanty crop of hay 
from the lawn in front of his 
house; so that croquet is played 
under discouraging conditions at 
present. His theory of beauty 
seems to be that all ground should 
bear a crop. Tulip-beds, tulips; 
potato-patches, potatoes; grass- 
plot, hay: he has no idea of mow- 
ing, sweeping, and rolling, simply 
to produce a smooth green turf, 
the absence of which, however, is 
a great eyesore at most country 
houses. 

Good gardening is the same 
evérywhere ; but the Dutchman’s 
kitchen-garden, commonly of con- 
siderable area, is kept in order, 
like a market-gardener’s, with a 
view to produce solely, and makes 
no show of especial trimness. 
Weeds are ruthlessly kept down, 
but he has no particular pride in 
gravel walks, nor is he fastidious in 
borders. He likes to have a sun- 
dial or a coloured glass globe on a 
light stand, to reflect surrounding 
objects, but the hot-houses and 
pits are few and far between. 
Acres of beans and peas, carefully 
propped as vines, and almost as 
graceful, are seen in every garden. 
Singularly enough, rhubarb, when 
grown at all—it is scarcely ever 
eaten—has its place in the flower- 
garden. Carrots, turnips, onions, 
and the essential esculents are raised 
in bountiful profusion; for, as has 
been said, your Dutchman is a 
great vegetarian. What we call 
wall-fruit—peaches and other stone 
fruit—are trained in any conve- 
nient part of the garden to catch the 
sun, upon trellis backed with rush- 
matwork, eight or ten feet high, 
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and costing about sevenpence the 
linear yard ; this often serves for 
the garden fence. What is the 
cost of an English garden wall? 
but then garden robbers are un- 
known among the Dutch. 

Country houses in Holland may 
be regarded chiefly as summer 
retreats for mothers, grown-up 
daughters, and the younger chil- 
dren. The elder children go to 
school, the young men stick close 
to the towns and the office desk, 
and paterfamilias goes backwards 
and forwards once or twice a week, 
or perhaps daily, to his town- 
house and place of business. So 
that, except on Sunday, ladies in 
the country commonly have the 
greater part of the day to them- 
selves. Their mornings are de- 
voted to household matters and 
study: afternoons, to driving, 
making calls, and walking. Ath- 
letic games, archery, and croquet 
do not take kindly root—do they 
anywhere out of England? And 
as men ride on horseback but 
little, and ladies not at all, the 
only resource in this state of 
things is the billiard-room, with 
which most houses are provided. 
One means of passing the time 
never fails the men—tobacco. The 
Dutchman with his long pipe is 
almost a thing of the past; but it 
would be indeed strange to see 
one at any hour of the day with- 
out acigar. Young and old smoke 
ever. Cigars of home growth and 
make are plentiful, very cheap, 
and tolerable for smoking, if one 
be but careful to throw away the 
last half of his cigar; but really 
fair Havannahs and Manillas are 
to be had at a cost of about two- 
pence a piece and upwards. The 
Dutchman smokes everywhere ex- 
cept in church—in the house, out 
of the house, and in my lady’s 
chamber. My lady is fortunately 
bred and born to the business of 
endurance, and after - training 
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makes her perfect: she certainly 
has a stay-at-home husband as 
the reward of her acquiescence 
in his tranquillising sensuality. 
Game is not plentiful; but as few 
care for sport of any kind—young 
men having generally plenty of 
work to do, older men who have 
more leisure caring little for the 
pleasure of bodily exertion—it 
becomes the chiefest of a game- 
keeper’s duties to supply the table 
of his town-staying master. The 
ease-loving Hollander, however, 
occasionally gets into a boat and 
drags his pools, or angles for 
roach and perch, like any punting 
cockney up Thames, in the placid 
enjoyment of his everlasting cigar, 
and thus calmly satisfies the 
yearning of his soul for active 
field-sports. : 

Sunday is the great day in the 
country. Then, the young men 
come out of the towns for the day, 
and all having duly attended 
morning service in church, after- 
noon calls, dinner-parties, and 
flirting help to render the rest of 
the day very agreeable, but rather 
unsabbatical. 

Is it possible that even the 
young of these sober-minded peo- 
ple fall in love? Young people 
do fall in love in the customary 
manner, and the swain makes his 
offer without any intermediary 
assistance. A marriage of conve- 
nience is an unheard-of thing. 
Consent of parents, however, is 
necessary, for without it the mar- 
riage of persons, even up to the 
age of thirty, may be declared 
absolutely null and void; but any 
one who is more than twenty- 
one has a legal means of bring- 
ing a recalcitrant parent to reason. 
When all that delightful private 
arrangement has been made, and 
consent of parents obtained, the 
engagement soon gets abroad, and 
the young couple have to go in 
company to make calls upon his 
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friends and her friends. The 
proverbial slip ’twixt cup and lip 
is not unknown in Holland as 
elsewhere; nevertheless this sys- 
tem of making formal engaged 
calls certainly does tend to prevent 
a rupture upon slight grounds; 
for it is a matter of no small em- 
barrassment to call upon the same 
people a second time and cere- 
moniously introduce sweetheart 
number two! It is held to be 
part of a lover’s duties to accom- 
pany his mistress to parties and 
balls, and also his right and plea- 
sure to take her to theatres and 
concerts unaccompanied by a cha- 
perone; but he is seldom asked to 
pay a visit in the same house with 
her for more than the day. Lovers 
always choose the house and buy 
the furniture together during the 
courtship. When the time comes 
the two go together alone to the 
Town Hall for the ‘ aanteckening’ 
or betrothal. This is merely a 
public notice of the intention to 
marry, and is given in writing. 
The notice is then put into a kind 
of box, protected by brass wire, 
and placed for some time in a 
conspicuous part of the Hall. 
Banns are also published in church. 
A runaway match is held to be 
thoroughly disgraceful, is accom- 
plished with difficulty, and seldom 
attempted. Friends now, in place 
of wedding cards, receive by post 
a lithographed document announc- 
ing the aanteekening. On the 
first Sunday afternoor. subsequent 
to this, the bruid and bruidgom, 
who are thus called in the interval 
between the aanteckening and the 
wedding day, hold a grand recep- 
tion in the drawing-room of the 
father of the bruid. A sofa, some- 
times gaily decorated with flowers 
and evergreens, being occupied by 
the two, the bruid’s relations range 
themselves at his right hand, the 
bruidgom’s at hers. The bruid 
wears her wedding dress, veil and 
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orange wreath on this occasion, 
and the company generally are in 
gala costume. Visitors then, 
when announced, march up be- 
tween the two opposite lines of 
relations and make pretty speeches 
to the happy pair; and, after 
having entrusted themselves for a 
short time to the care of the bruids- 
meisjes, who, dressed for the occa- 
sion, show the presents placed 
upon a table at the other end of 
the room, and offer hippocras and 
sweets called ‘ bruidssuikers,’ and 
cake, make a rapid departure, and 
are succeeded by others. The 
wedding commonly takes place 
on the Thursday week after recep- 
tion Sunday, and during the in- 
terval balls and parties are given 
in honour of the young couple. 
On the appointed day the wedding 
party, bruid end bruidgom going 
alone in the first carriage, make 
first for the Town Hall. The 
Burgomaster marries them, makes 
a little speech, and receives their 
signatures ; to all this there must 
be four witnesses. Then to church 
in the same order. The party 
having assembled in a sort of 
vestry, the bruidgom gives his 
right arm to the bruid and leads 
the way to the chancel (reserved 
now-a-days for marriages only) or 
to the body of the church in front 
of the pulpit. Here the pair seat 
themselves upon a central sofa, 
and relations range themselves as 
at the aantakeening reception. 
The ceremony is simple, the couple 
being already married. After a 
hymn has been sung they merely 
have to acknowledge the fact of 
marriage in answer to the clergy- 
man, and having advanced to two 
kneeling chairs ready placed a few 
steps in front, receive a blessing 
from him and a short exhortation. 
No ring is used, but one is some- 
times worn subsequently. The 
new husband then gives his left 
arm to his wife and leads the way 
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home again. The wedding break- 
fast is a small affair, attended by 
very near relations only, and the 
happy pair slip off without adieux 
as soonas possible. The wedding 
dress is never worn again in its 
original state. Settlements seem 
to be in full accord with the Code 
Napoleon. 

When a baby is born, a notifica- 
tion of the fact is at once sent 
round to all friends, and even to 
tradesmen and dependants: in the 
case of people of wealth, who can 
afford the luxury of men-servants, 
these are the messengers, wearing 
white gloves in honour of the aus- 
picious event. Each day, for two 
or three weeks after the confine- 
ment, a paper bulletin is placed 
on the door-post, or inside of the 
glass above the door, to the effect 
that mevrouw and the baby are 
going on well. It is nevertheless 
considered proper, and indeed ex- 
pected, that friends should call 
and make inquiries and leave 
cards, and that pretty constantly. 
But all these bulletins and in- 
quiries cease when mevrouw holds 
her kramvisiten, or boudoir recep- 
tion, for married ladies only. On 
this occasion the baby, dressed in 
the height of prevailing fashion, 
and wearing a beautiful long white 
veil, is brought in by the monthly 
nurse, who expects to receive a 
gratnity from each visitor, a per- 
quisite always considered in en- 
gaging her. And it may not be 
out of place to mention that it is 
only of late years that the ancient 
institution of midwives has begun 
to fail in favour of male accou- 
cheurs, who formerly were only 
called in when a mother, however 
wealthy and well-born, was almost 
in extremis; and then, whatever 
might be their theoretical know- 
ledge, their services, from want of 
practical skill, were commonly of 
no great advantage: the fashion 
is changing now. The kramvisiters 
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are presented with caudle, and a 
plate with cinnamon cake is handed 
round. It is customary during 
this period to send out to young 
lady friends little packets of car- 
raway-seed comfits, which are 
sprinkled upon bread and butter, 
and thus eaten to the health of 
the new baby. 

When mynheer dies, the body is 
at once removed from the chamber 
of death into another room, gene- 
rally the dining-room, or one of 
the chief rooms of the house, the 
blinds are drawn close up to the 
top, and the shutters completely 
closed, so that the house looks, 
and is intended to look, empty - 
the soul of the house is gone. 
The notary is immediately sent 
for, and seals are put by him with- 
out delay upon every article or 
room he may think proper to 
select. Nextcomes the aansprecher, 
a very noticeable person in Am- 
sterdam and the large towns, and 
a relic of bygone times, probably 
the ancient feudal herald. (Mutes 
and nodding plumes, and all the 
various trappings and frippery of 
our own funerals, are without 
doubt heraldic and feudal in their 
origin.) A herald he certainly is, 
and of woe, for it is his duty, 
taking a list of friends and ac- 
quaintance, to go round to all 
with a message in set form to the 
effect that mynheer so and s0, 
next follow his titles, dignities, 
and offices, is dead. Everybody 
then puts on some sign of mourn- 
ing, and goes that very day, the 
day of death, to the house, where 
the family sit in the drawing- 
room ready to receive condolences. 
Is it possible to imagine any more 
trying formality for all to go 
through? Yet there the bereaved 
ones remain, in the house of death, 
in the darkened chamber, compelled 
to display their grief in the pre- 
sence of all their friends, and to 
say a few words to each in answer 
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to their expressions of sympathy 
and grief. Even a little toddling 
thing of four or five will march up 
to mevrouw and utter its little set 
speech about ‘sad loss,’ which is 
certain to produce a fresh out- 
burst of griefand tears. Tocrown 
all, any visitor can ask, is even 
expected to ask, for a last view of 
the dead body of their friend as it 
lies in a sort of state in the shell. 
The funeral is always an expensive 
affair. Many aansprechers, occa- 
sionally forty or fifty, seem to be 
required. Undertakers’ coaches are 
there without end, and friends 
send their empty carriages to 
swell the state as with ourselves. 
Ladies wear very deep crape and 
long veils. The widow's veil 
reaches to her feet for the first 
few weeks; she wears no cap, but 
her mourning, with a gradually 
shortening veil, lasts two years. 
A gentleman in deep mourning is 
expected to go about at all hours 
for six weeks in black, with a 
dress tail-coat and white necktie! 

On the 5th of December, St. 
Nicholas, the only saint in the 
reformed Dutch calendar, revisits 
the glimpses of the moon, to re- 
ward all good children, and to 
threaten the bad. He generally 
appears as an old man, with a 
mantle of fur and a long white 
beard—mynheer, or the eldest son 
disguised. The saint has a knack 
of recollecting all the peccadilloes 
committed for a long time past by 
the little ones, and allots the gifts, 
which he carries in a wallet by 
his side, in accordance with con- 
duct; so that his coming is looked 
for by all with mingled hopes and 
fears. It is becoming more and 
more the custom for everybody in 
the house to give a present to 
everybody, so that the number of 
trifles bought throughout the 
country is enormous, and the 
custom, while it inflicts no little 
tax upon the store of pocket-money, 
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is the occasion of much mysterious 
ingenuity in discovering what 
present will be most acceptable. 
The following story was told to 
the writer as a fact, perhaps, to 
test his credulity. 

A young gentleman in Amster- 
dam had been a year or two ago 
paying his addresses without suc- 
cess to a young lady. The father 
of the maiden was altogether 
obdurate and could not be in- 
duced to favour the suit; but the 
swain had observed certain symp- 
toms which led him to believe 
that his attentions were not wholly 
unacceptable to the lady. When 
the festival of St. Nicholas ap- 
proached, some waggish friends 
proposed a plan of offering his 
hand and heart, the drollery of 
which might possibly soften the 
unwilling father and assure the 
lady of the entire devotion of his 
person. 

On the eve of St. Nicholas a 
long and rather narrow box, with 
some holes in the lid, was con- 
veyed to the house of Myn- 
heer , addressed to Jufvrouw 
with the swain’s compliments, in 
addition to which, without the 
latter’s knowledge, the facetious 
friends had painted in large letters, 
‘een dikke vrijer,’ a fat lover. 
The box arrived at the usual five 
o’clock dinner-hour, and _ the 
daughter seeing the box in the 
hall, and reading the address, 
wished at once to open it. But 
her father, who perhaps smelt a 
rat, and knew better than his 
daughter the possible humours of 
the day, said, ‘No, let us have 
dinner first, and meanwhile have 
the box brought into the dining- 
room.’ With some trouble the 
box was removed there by the 
maids—dinner dragged its slow 
length along, was artfully pro- 
tracted, and the opening of the 
box kept in abeyance until it was 
almost time to go to bed. Then 
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the hammer was missing—the 
screw-driver could not be found— 
and at last the opening of the 
wonderful box put off until next 
morning. ‘Goede nacht, slaap 
goed,’ all departed, save Myn- 
heer ——, the father. With 
bed candle in hand, he went to 
the box, listened carefully for a 
moment or two, and then giving 
the box a slight kick, proceeded 
to moralise aloud: ‘ What a fool 
that little donkey of a fellow is to 
suppose I will ever let him have 
my daughter? I wonder what he 
has sent her! what can these little 
holes be for? ah! here is one of 
mevrouw’s knitting-needles—let 
us poke one in and see if we can 
make out.’ 

‘For God’s sake don’t,’ said a 
stifled voice from the box, ‘or you 
will poke my eye out!’ 

‘Bless me, who’s this? what 
can it be?’ 

‘I am Mynheer F , said the 
voice; ‘for heaven’s sake let me 
out ; I can’t stand it much longer.’ 

‘Will you promise never to 
speak to my daughter again, if I 
do? 

‘No, I won’t, I’ll die first.’ 

* Very well then—good night.’ 

‘Don’t be so inhuman; I shall 
be dead in another hour.’ 

‘ Will you promise ” 

‘ No,’ said the voice in the box, 
more faintly ; ‘ never.’ 

‘Well, you are a brave little 
soul. T’ll let you out.’ 

Sly father took out screw-driver 
and hammer from his own pocket, 
where they had been lost, and let 
out the poor lover’s very cramped, 
but plump and comely person. 

‘Now I am a free man,’ said 
the latter, in a somewhat weak 
voice—and no wonder—‘ I give my 
free promise, as you have saved my 
life, not to speak to your daughter 
again without your permission.’ 

‘ Well,’ rejoined the father, kick- 
ing the.box, ‘ if you have not done 
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for her more than most sweet- 
hearts would, you have certainly 
got into less.’ 

Small wit on the one side, and 
diplomatic gratitude on the other, 
made them so well pleased that 
they shook hands and parted such 
good friends, that F. soon after 
overcame Mynheer ’s repug- 
nance to the match, and before the 
next St. Nicholas won the lady 
too. 

There is no scarcity of excel- 
lent servants in Holland. Emi- 
gration thins the numbers of 
either sex but little; and as there 
are but few manufactures, the 
younger rustic females are not 
drained off for handiwork in the 
large towns. A girl, therefore, who 
longs to escape from the hard 
labour of field work—for a heavy 
portion of this is done by females— 
considers herself fortunate indeed, 
if some kindly-disposed house- 
keeper should take her in and 
teach her some domestic work. 
Few servants are kept, and indeed 
there is not work enough for 
many. For, in the first place, the 
ladies of the house do a great deal 
of household work in the early 
morning, and throughout the day 
disdain to have done for them 
what they can do for themselves. 
You never hear an everlasting 
running up and down stairs and 
ringing of bells, and ‘ bring this,’ 
and ‘ go up to my room and fetch 
that,’ and ‘shut the window,’ and 
‘put on some coals,’ which after 
all is nothing more than finding 
work for an otherwise ornamental 
servant, and a fanciful luxury for 
a lazy mistress. And, secondly, 
as has been said, the quantity of 
furniture in each room, though 
the rooms themselves are generally 
roomy and high, is by no means 
great, so that household work is 
readily done, even by a domestic 
who knows little more than how 
to rub and wipe. The housemaid, 




















however, of a newly-married couple 
has a rather hard berth of it for 
the first few months; for the top 
of the new dining-room tale is 
sent to its purchaser in the rough, 
and has to be polished every 
morning for a couple of hours or 
so with linseed oil and plenty of 
elbow grease. The effect, in the 
end is glorious, and lasts for ever. 
No plates, however hot, will dim 
its glories, and it continues to 
shine to the end of its existence, 
and with little care, clear and 
bright as a mirror. And then 
‘again, the last finish to household 
work is probably done by more 
«lelicate hands, for until ‘ coffee- 
drinking, at twelve o’clock, a 
visitor must expect to see little of 
the ladies. The pickling and 
preserving, the preparation of fruit 
for the table, those mighty dishes 
of beans and peas, the side-dishes 
and other delicacies for the day, 
all bear signs of a delicate touch 
and a cultivated intelligence. In 
the season of shrimps, which, like 
the fish, are brought all alive and 
kicking to the house, the prettiest 
of fingers are employed for a 
couple of hours at least in pre- 
paring a dish which is surely 
never seen out of Holland. Fancy 
a twelve o’clock ‘ coffee-drinking,’ 
when the centre of the table is 
occupied by a large dish with an 
elegant pyramid of a peck or so 
of ready shelled shrimps, which 
you eat wholesale with a spoon! 
and very fine eating they are too. 

Actual wages are low: 5/. or 61. 
a year for a plain cook or house- 
maid; but the national institution 
of ‘tips’ supplements pretty fairly 
these low wages. Nobody thinks 
of going out of doors without a 
supply of half-gulden, to give as 
occasion may require; and occa- 
sions often do require; for a half- 
guiden at least is expected in 
return for any little service per- 
formed by your friends’ servants, 
VOL. XIX.——NO. CXIV. 
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other than that of simply opening 
the street-door. This is an arrange- 
ment so perfectly understood and 
acted upon by all, that people who 
see a great deal of company pay 
their servants smaller wages than 
do those who live more retired 
from the world. It should be 
known that all presents to servants 
are put into a general fund, which 
is equitably divided at definite 
intervals. By this custom, cooks 
and other servants whom visitors 
have no opportunity of seeing, but 
whose services materially contri- 
bute to the comfort of his visit, 
participate in the donation given 
at the door or in the bedroom; but 
the coachman, who expects some- 
thing, if even you accompany your 
friend in his own carriage, keeps 
what he gets for his own pocket. 
The regular tariff of a half-gulden, 
which is very seldom exceeded— 
and no wonder, considering how 
often the tax is levied—makes the 
custom tolerable and even agree- 
able to the giver. How often one 
would be well pleased to acknow- 
ledge some little service or civility 
from a friend’s servant by a quiet 
little sixpenny tip, which John or 
Mary would take as a matter of 
course with bow or curtsey, and 
not think you a mean fellow for 
not giving half-a-crown, which 
would be at least five times too 
much for the occasion. Knowing 
half-a-crown to be too much, a 
shilling a vague mean, and ashamed 
to offer the proper sum, sixpence, 
you give nothing, and go away 
with the pleasant feeling that you 
are under unpaid obligations; and 
have a kind of uncertainty about 
your exact relations with aforesaid 
John or Mary when you may next 
require some similar service at 
their hands. We are coming 
rapidly to the half-crown-or-no- 
thing system, which is bad for 
everybody. Bad for the rich who 
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for those not rich, who are called 
stingy, and feel something like it, 
when it is bashfulness alone that 
makes them seem so; and for the 
servants, who get into the way of 
estimating their master’s friends 
at a purely money value, and treat 
them accordingly. 

No nation has in its time fought 
and suffered so much for religion 
as the Dutch. Freedom, religious 
and political, gained by the blood 
of their forefathers so lavishly 
shed, they now enjoy to the fullest 
extent. This freedom, supported 
as it is by proud recollections of 
former glories, by the subtle in- 
fluence of an almost uncontami- 
nated mother-tongue, by present 
tranquil prosperity, and by the 
feeling strong in every Dutchman’s 
breast, that his dykes give him 
the power of destroying, Samson- 
like, in a supreme moment, him- 
self and foes together in one 
tremendous act of annihilation, 
render the nation one of the most 
patriotic in the world. And they 
are an eminently religious people 
too. 

The comparatively smaller bodies 
of Lutherans and Roman Catho- 
lies excepted, the Dutch Reformed 
Church represents the religion of 
the country. The members of 
this rank themselves Orthodox, and 
Liberal or Modern. The former 
class are now to be found in full 
strength in the country districts ; 
but the people of the towns are 
pretty evenly divided between the 
two. The Liberal, or Modern, as 
the more advanced are called, are 
of recent growth, and owe their 
existence chiefly to the preaching 
of a few very eloquent men still 
living; but also, of course, to the 
general tendency in these days of 
religious thought, which has been 
so largely influenced by the free 
handling of the Scriptures. If the 
Liberals may be described as repre- 
senting the broadest of our Broad- 
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churchmen, the Moderns, advanc- 
ing, as they rapidly are, beyond 
the region of belief in dogma and 
miracle, hold doctrines differing 
scarcely, if at all, from those of 
Unitarians. The Orthodox, as their 
name implies, represent those whose 
faith resists novelties unknown to 
the early Reformers. Ministers 
of all denominations are paid by 
the state, at a general average of 
2507. a year with a parsonage; but 
none can claim pay, those of the 
Reformed Church who are ap- 
pointed to regular parishes ex- 
cepted, until a congregation is 
formed in sufficient numbers to 
justify the demand. There is a 
religious parochial system, but 
not of that very rigid kind, which 
some of us think a burden, others 
a bond of love; for, in Amsterdam 
and other large towns, where there 
are several churches, the clergy 
preach in circuit; and every week 
a list is posted of the various 
churches and of the clergymen 
who will conduct the services. 
Accordingly, if a person made a 
practice of going to his own parish 
church, he would hear on one 
Sunday the highest orthodox 
tenets upheld, and on the next, 
perhaps, a denial of all the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity. 
This usage does beyond all doubt 
explain, to a very important extent, 
the exceedingly rapid spread of 
‘modern’ ideas; but it also ef- 
fectually eradicates any scions 
that might spring of that highly 
respectable British superstition 
which intercepts all straying from 
one’s own parochial fold. For, 
almost as a matter of course, 
as nobody has any particular 
affection for the mere bricks and 
mortar, and I may add, copious 
whitewash, of his own parish 
church—everybody goes to the 
church where a favourite preacher 
is to be found; and ladies, those 
gentle but determined enthusiasts, 
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will often stand outside for hours 
beforehand to secure a place where 
Domini Pantekoek or other great 
orator may be heard. The order 
of service is similar, in most re- 
spects, to that in use among 
Presbyterian and other kindred 
bodies. This being an easily- 
ascertained fact, the language also 
being an unknown tongue, an 
English visitor, terrified by re- 
ports of the length of the service, 
seldom attempts the feat of going 
to a Dutch church, unless with 
the slightly profane objects of the 
sight-seer. If, however, a laudable 
curiosity should be of force at 
once to prompt and absolve, he 
will see and hear not a little to 
interest, and beguile the time. 

No right - minded person of 
course ought to know how other 
people behave in church ; but if a 
man, devout indeed, but ignorant 
of the language of the service, 
should allow himself to look around 
in a Dutch Reformed church, he 
will get a general idea that the 
order of service is similar in most 
respects to that of other Presby- 
terian bodies. He will observe, 
that the church, large as it almost 
without exception is, and of con- 
siderable antiquity (there are not 
half-dozen new churches in Hol- 
land), is not too large for the 
congregation as it crowded in. 
Most of the men walked in with 
their hats on, and a low buzz of 
conversation was kept up by 
people taking their places, a lay- 
man meanwhile reading in a 
monotonous way, a short portion 
of Scripture. Nothing can well 
be more irreverent than this com- 
mencement of the service, and most 
Dutch people themselves deplore it. 
A psalm is given out by the clergy- 
man. The book of psalms dates 
back to Reformation times; and 
contains the tunes also, printed 
in ancient diamond-shaped notes, 
representing and sung in ecclesi- 
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astical time. A semibreve requires 
at least three seconds, and a minim 
six, for full expression; and the 
congregation seem determined to 
give each its full value. In the 
interval between these prolonged 
notes, which are sung with full 
power of voice, the organ seems 
to go mad in a rapid succession 
of harmonic chords up and down 
the scale, and just when the lungs 
have been thoroughly exhausted 
by shouting out a lengthy semi- 
breve, comes with a rapid run 
and a crash upon the next chord 
for singing; and when the voices 
have settled down to tackle this, 
off it goes again into such heights 
and depths, that one trembles to 
think it may lose altogether its 
hold upon the voice, were it not 
certain of its mark, as poor Leotard 
used to be after a fling and double 
summersault from his flying tra- 
peze. But after all, the singing, 
plain to such a degree that it is 
difficult to discover melody, from 
mere bigness of sound when a vast 
number of voices are all singing 
at their strongest in unison, is 
not without a certain rugged 
grandeur. The preacher is lis- 
tened to with deep attention, and 
speaks, assisted by his huge sound- 
ing-board, with a good deal of 
graceful action and much energy, 
in tones modulated to reach the 
farthermost corners of the huge 
fabric. The study of oratory as 
an art evidently forms part of the 
clerical training. There are in- 
variably two collections during 
the service; one for the poor, and 
one for church expenses; and 
everybody makes a point of giving 
a trifle. Men and women sit on 
opposite sides, or men outside and 
women in the centre; and the 
latter have to pay, during the 
winter, a third small sum for the 
use of a foot-warmer, for the 
churches are bitterly cold. 
Religious instruction by some 
2n2 
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authorised person is held to be 
an essential part of every Dutch 
child’s education; and without 
a formal certificate of attendance 
upon classes for the purpose, and 
of confirmation, neither rich nor 
poor can claim a civic status, or 
make way in the world. But the 
classes of any authorised minister 
of religion, a Jewish rabbi for 
instance, may be attended; and 
‘one’s own clergyman’ means 
usually one’s favourite preacher. 
It is not uncommon, however, in 
large towns, for several clergymen 
who have an aptitude for teaching, 
to devote themselves especially to 
this work, while others who are 
great in preaching set themselves 
in great measure to that part of 
clerical duty. 

The religious lessons and cate- 
chising are made, it is said, ex- 
tremely interesting; and young 
people say that they take great 
delight in them, and miss a lesson 
with reluctance. Children up to 
the age of twelve or so, are seldom 
taken to church, for the service is 
by no means a suitable one for 
the very young; but their moral 
training is excellent if a judgment 
may be made by outward be- 
haviour. Implicit obedience to 
parents remarkably distinguishes 
Dutch children of all ages: and 
merry and happy as they look, 
there is seldom witnessed any of 
that unpleasant pertness and self- 
assertion which is a growing evil 
in English children. Children 
and parents in Holland see a great 
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deal of one another; and nurse 
or governess have not that almost 
sole control which exercises so 
baneful an influence in many 
English homes. As soon as a 
child can use a spoon dexterously, 
he is held to be a proper com- 
panion for his parents at all 
meals; and at dinner parties even 
the little children are present. It 
is true that considering the in- 
ordinate length of such an enter- 
tainment, the little ones may 
sometimes find the ceremony not 
a little tiresome, but their pre- 
sence and lively prattle render a 
solemn, stately and dull party 
impossible. How often does a 
dull British dinner-party brighten 
up when the children come down 
to dessert ? 

These chapters must now close. 
National portraiture is the busi- 
ness of the formal historian: the 
writer has not attempted it. Foi- 
bles he leaves to cynics. Faults 
the Dutch may have: he has been 
careless to observe them. His 
task, of which he has ‘now told 
the story, was once known to be 
that of a somewhat inquisitive 
‘chiel amang them taking notes ;’ 
in ‘prentin’ these he has not 
knowingly betrayed the secrets 
of any family circle—basest of 
acts—-but has endeavoured, in 
general terms, to bring before 
English readers the daily life and 
manners of the most hospitable, 
kindly and domestic people in the 
world. A Dutch friend is a friend 
indeed. 






















WILL make the favourable 

supposition, friendly reader of 
the Benedict species, that, without 
being weakly uxorious, you rather 
like your wife. You are a married 
man, perhaps a very married man, 
and yet by no means regret it, 
and you even hug your rosy fetters. 
You think that in the great venture 
of life you have not done amiss ; 
that if you were to choose again 
you would choose the same. 
Perhaps the gloss of girlhood is 
still about the bride; you still feel 
the warmth of the caressing touch, 
can still enjoy the repartee and 
badinage of the old sweetheart 
times. Perhaps grace and wit 
have ripened into wisdom and ex- 
perience, and the hair is silvery 
now; but you can perceive a diviner 
beauty in the face, a more mel- 
lowed richness in voice and eye. 
You tell yourself, with the manly 
pride of the British husband, that 
no living man has a better wife 
than you. But you are mistaken, 
my friend. There is a man whose 
ideal wife far surpasses your own, 
even in the points where you think 
your wife is most shining, and 
strongest and best. You think 
over the merry wives of your ac- 
quaintance—the limited few whom 
you accredit with connubial feli- 
city—and although you own that 
one is ‘a lucky dog,’ because he 
picked up a fortune; and another 
‘the most fortunate of men,’ be- 
cause he wedded the county beauty, 
you are unshaken in your alle- 
giance to your own bone of bone, 
your own flesh of flesh. The wife 
who surpasses your own is not in 
the same way flesh and blood; 
she is only an airy possibility. She 
is that peerless being, the bachelor’s 
wife. The bachelor has before his 
mind’s eye a being who can fulfil 
all aspirations and avoid all errors, 
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who neither over-dresses nor under- 
dresses, who never mentions the 
servants, who is punctual, who 
rarely ever shops in Regent Street, 
who goes to new parties without 
wanting new dresses, who writes 
his letters, who reads reviews and 
books, who has her portrait in the 
Academy, who is the central centre 
of society, who is always low-voiced 
and musical, who never loses 
health or spirits or temper, who 
is both a saint and a woman of 
the world, who is, like one of Mr. 
Tennyson’s young women, ‘the 
queen of marriage, a most perfect 
wife ;—such is that social empress 
over all other women—what a pity 
that she should only be an abstrac- 
tion—the bachelor’s wife ! 

You have a child, a darling 
child, the very apple of your eye; 
perhaps a cluster of them. You 
own that the little maid is not 
perfect—perhaps you penitently 
own that you have yourself made 
her wayward and wilful—but you 
are devoutly thankful that she 
is so bright and good. As her 
hand seeks yours, as her eye 
seeks yours, as you watch the 
dawning intelligence, the lips first 
moving in music or prayer, the 
rosebud beauty unfolding its in- 
finite infantine loveliness,—the 
child is the rose of the world to 
you. But there is a better and 
brighter child than yours. There 
are children who never cry out 
aloud, who go to sleep and wake 
up with perfect regularity, who 
have no lower instincts about toys 
and sweets, who ask no puzzling 
questions except those dictated by 
a scientific spirit of enquiry, who 
obey even cross commands without 
sigh or whimper, who enjoy an ex- 
emption from sulks and tumbles, 
and measles and hooping-cough, 
and dumps and mumps; but these 
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children are an elfin tribe, aerial 
phantasms, unborn ghosts haunting 
the upper air, shadowy evolutions 
of spinster consciousness — old 
maids’ children ; the old maids, so 
pure and good, and honest and 
kind, but so often irrational and 
illogical on the little children’s 
ways. 

The old bachelor looks critically 
on men’s wives. He takes an 
investigating interest in them. 
But he does so in a critical and 
an analytical sort of way, which 
the husbands did not practise in 
the first instance, and which they 
would hardly like to have fully 
explained to them now. But the 
bachelor is nothing if not critical. 
He detects the tinge of red or grey, 
the inequalities of curve or line, 
and sees clearly through all the 
mysteries and artifices of the toilet. 
He has got an exhaustive sneer: 
‘The poor fellow has married for 
money ;’ or, ‘the poor fellow has 
married for love.’ ‘By Jove, sir! 
look at that woman’s waspish 
waist! Where can she have 
crammed her viscera ?’—or such 
like personal observation. What- 
ever jewel a man may think he has 
found, the connoisseur bachelor 
will hold that he can find a flaw 
in it. Sometimes he will do this 
quite cynically. Other men will 
do it just as often, though not 
cynically. The object of such 
criticisms is very often some 
mere self-glorification. If he—the 
bachelor—had married, no one 
would have been able to criticise 
Cesar’s wife. He would not have 
missed fortune, as one friend has 
done; or beauty, as a second; or 
family, as a third. His wife would 
have far transcended the common- 
place wives of average men. She 
would be everything that a woman 
ought to be. In short, the bachelor’s 
wife is always perfection in the 
abstract. 

Naturally enough, the thoughts 





of the old bachelor mainly run 
upon his loves; but that of the old 
maid, upon youngchildren. That 
mighty instinct of maternity is 
evermore busy in her heart. Cats 
and parrots are only an excuse for 
babies. Had it pleased God to bless 
her with them, how she would have 
cared for the little loves! No 
children would be better, or better 
cared for than hers. When she goes 
into other houses, she does not, 
indeed, think unkindly of children, 
for indeed she loves them all. But 
she cannot help drawing some dis- 
paraging comments between the 
children that she meets, and those 
non-existent possible children that 
would have been paragons and 
phenomena. Other children would 
have been untidy; but hers would 
have been the pink of neatness. 
Other children are not perfectly 
well-behaved, have little tempers, 
betray more of the human than of 
the angelic nature; but hers 
would be nothing of this kind. 
They would be good, like Miss 
Edgeworth’s children ; talk science 
like the children in Joyce's ‘ Sci- 
entific Dialogues,’ recollect all their 
dates, be distinguished from early 
days for the utmost propriety, 
never cry out loud, never tumble 
off chairs or downstairs, never 
show rents, stains of jam, hooks or 
eyes spoilt, or tell fibs, or steal the 
sugar out of the sugar-basin. What 
little cherubs such children must 
be! They must surely feel their 
wings growing, and be ready for 
a flight from this lower earth. 
There is generally some little 
dismay in the average household 
when the morning letters announce 
that the inveterate old maid or 
the determined bachelor is coming 
down on a visit. The guest cham- 
ber is put in wonderful order; 
but if the sofa chintz is a little 
faded, or the book-shelves in the 
least displaced, or any speck or pin 
be visible, it will at once be de- 
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tected by that remorseless scrutiny. 
The servants will be well fee’d, 
the children will have kind pre- 
sents; but there will be much 
criticism which Paterfamilias will 
hardly relish from an unmarried 
elder brother, and which the wife 
of many children and many cares 
will hardly relish from the un- 
married lady who knows very little 
of either. The spinster aunt will 
see, with a clear unbiassed eye, 
every little want or weakness 
which parental love will overlook ; 
an eye that will detect any trifle 
that may be magnified into thought- 
lessness, or extravagance, or dis- 
order. In fact, the old maid is often 
essentially hard. She has, as a 
rule, many noble qualities. But, 
as a rule, she has only a limited 
income, and lives in a few rooms, 
and she cannot understand that a 
person with larger interests cannot 
afford the time and attention which 
she herself can bestow upon the 
forms and ceremonies of daily life. 
She dearly loves children; but she 
is intolerant of their little care- 
lessness and defects. She is vir- 
tually herself like the child who 
digs up the young plant to see how 
it is growing. She does not allow 
for the freedom and spontaneous- 
ness of nature, but would driil, 
and cast, and mould. And mothers 
will not allow their girls to be thus 
modified and formed, even although 
they may forfeit the charms of her 
legacy or the old family jewels. 
And the old maid grieves over this. 
If Emily were her child, she would 
certainly not allow her to waste so 
much time in desultory reading, 
or to lounge that way upon the 
sofa. Possibly the child’s notion 
is best; the lounging may meet 
some spinal weakness, and that 
mind will perhaps chiefly work 
through desultory reading. Or 
Caroline ought to be checked in 
her wayward ways; it was dis- 
graceful to see her scampering on 
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her pony; or even, O tempora! O 
mores! playing cricket with her 
brothers! Yet perhaps it is this 
exercise which keeps Caroline in 
high health, and is conferring on 
her a splendid form and a fine 
constitution. If Emily or Caro- 
line were her children, they should 
utterly be free from such defects. 
Indeed I am puzzled to know what 
possible defects the old maid’s 
child would ever have. You see 
she constructs her with facts at 
will. Her girls would be born old 
maids, to begin with. And yet 
what depth of tenderness and 
self-denial, and what stories of 
romance, in those frosted cha- 
racters!—the old analogy of flowers 
on the edge rocks, and of burning 
lava beneath the snows. 

The old maid does not, as a rule, 
indulge in any amatory retrospec- 
tions. Perhaps once in a way— 
say when the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary comes round—she may in- 
dulge in a day-dream. But this 
is not her ordinary mood. Even 
in the lingering twilight she, soli- 
tary, will blush up with a sudden 
flame and call herself to task, 
if reminiscences or associations 
should prove too busy. She will 
rebuke herself for the impropriety 
of thus permitting her mind to 
wander in the forbidden chambers 
of the imagination. Perhaps she 
has always been one of the frigid 
order; kept her affections well 
iced, and always acted in life upon 
some glacier theory. Love was 
a tabooed subject at her home. 
Whenever a girl mentioned it to 
her, she always thought that it 
was a sure sign of a weak and 
frivolous mind. She would not 
let any such silliness disturb her 
in the serious occupations of life. 
And so she has passed a frosted 
existence, and perhaps she has be- 
come quite advanced in life before 
she encounters mysterious thaw- 
ings in her nature, dim emotions, 
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vague feelings and regrets, and 
she wonders, after all, whether she 
might not have been much happier 
if the ordinary lot of woman- 
hood had been hers. Perhaps 
she had had her chances, and had 
thrown them away. She had en- 
joyed her ‘maiden meditation, 
fancy free.’ Suitors had come, 
but she had felt her heart un- 
moved. Perhaps they had pleaded 
hard, and she had almost melted 
with pity—the pity that is well 
nigh akin to love, and, in a vast 
proportion of cases, brings love to 
pass. If a woman loves deeply 
and fervently, I imagine that with 
her, as with a man, it is an over- 
mastering passion. But short of 
that, it is astonishing on how 
slight a pretext a woman will de- 
light to make a sacrifice of her 
modified affections. I know a 
woman who refused a man whom 
she really would have liked to 
have because she had made up her 
mind that, upon the whole, he was 
hardly the kind of son-in-law 
whom her deceased father would 
have liked for a son-in-law. And 
very probably she quite misunder- 
stood what would have been her 
father’s feelings in the matter. A 
young lady, perhaps, refuses a man 
whom she loves because she is her 
father’s only child, and she thinks 
that she ought to be his prop in 
his lonely old age. And perhaps 
all the while it was the father’s 
hope that he might see his only 
child happily settled in life before 
he should be called away from 
this world. Then perhaps the 
young lady has such rigid notions 
of goodness, that she has discarded 
her lover because some occasion 
happened in which he had turned 
out to be not good. He had 
been thoughtless, he had been 
wild, he had been trifling with her 
feelings, or those of some other 
girl; and when he had, and even 
despairingly, made his offer, she 
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had inexorably refused him. Wher 
a woman’s pride is hurt, or a 
moral obligation is perceived, the 
northern blast cannot be more 
relentlessly cruel. And yet, al- 
though on that dreadful evening 
Harry had sworn, or got screwed, 
or flirted with Maria, he did seem. 
truly penitent; and was it right 
that she should eject the poor pro- 
digal utterly from her cold bosom ? 
Harry is married now, and his 
wife is plump and hearty, and 
there are a lot of little children, 
and she is bound to say that he 
bears, and most truly, a reputable 
character; but there is no expres- 
sion of settled peace and happi- 
ness in his face; and she knows 
that he has constant little bicker- 
ings with his wife, and she knows 
that she could have soothed and 
exalted him. Were her friends so- 
very right when they told her 
that she could not really be happy 
with this man? Had she not 
perhaps been demanding from him 
a perfection that was more than 
human? She falls back upon the 
substantial moral support that she 
had acted for the best, and had 
done what she thought best. But 
she is not altogether unmoved 
when she hears his name, and she 
watches his history and his for- 
tunes from her hiding-place. 

But ever in her heart the love 
of children is stronger than any 
shadowy reminiscence. Sometimes 
she will take almost any oppor- 
tunity to clutch ata child. Per- 
haps she adopts one, and is very 
good to it. We have so many 
ugly stories about adoption that I 
trust that there is a per contra of. 
good stories. The most frequent 
and the happiest kind of adoption 
that I have myself witnessed is. 
when worthy married couples, 
themselves childless, have adopted 
some near relative as their child. 
It is very odd how such childless 
pairs very frequently exactly re- 

















semble an old bachelor and an old 
maid. Sometimes I feel very sorry 
for the little adopted child. Per- 
haps some little girl is taken away 
from some crowded house, where 
the demand for bread and butter 
is almost in excess of the supply, 
and she is transferred to the 
lonely splendours of the rich old 
maid’s home. The prospective 
advantages are of course immense, 
but perhaps the poor little thing 
can hardly appreciate them. She 
sighs for the dilapidated nursery 
with its broken toys and its walls 
plastered with pictures from the 
illustrated papers, where the other 
little children teazed yet loved 
her, and the mother came the last 
thing each night with smile and 
caress to see her child safe and 
warm. That adoption must have 
cost the mother a wrench and 
pang, and, indeed, I believe that 
so far from the old maid’s adop- 
tion being a thing to be jumped 
at it is more often refused than 
not. The child hardly cares for 
its costly toys, and all alien 
caresses are cold and chill. Per- 
haps the child is unhappy, and 
will not respond to the deep love 
which is hidden under that stiff 
exterior; and the old maid is 
grieved at its grief, and it becomes 
a very open question whether the 
child stays on or is sent back 
home. The old maid is somewhat 
given to adoption, though by no 
means to the same extent as the 
childless wife. This is not much 
in the bachelor’s way, and if he 
adopts, it is not a child like the 
old maid’s—generally some pro- 
mising boy or dashing nephew, 
whom he can keep sharply in 
order, make useful, and make the 
residuary legatee of what he can- 
not contrive to spend. I very 
much sympathise with the gallant 
officer in the late Mr. Robertson’s 
School, who wishes that some 
solvent elderly personage should 
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adopt him. The present writer 
has not the slightest objection to- 
be ‘adopted’ on liberal terms. He 
imagines that it must be much 
more congenial to a solvent elderly 
party to have an adopted child 
turned out in the height of intel- 
lect and fashion, than have the 
bore of laboriously bringing up 
some unformed cub to a much 
lower standard. 

Sometimes the bachelor meets 
an old maid, and he the bachelor, 
and she the old maid, might have 
come together at an early day 
Let me, as one instance is a legal 
one, ‘state a case.’ I assure you 
the man told me that though he 
had never breathed a word to the 
young lady, that he loved her and 
he knew he was beloved. The 
matter is such a psychologica 
curiosity that, save for an honest 
personal avouchment, I should. 
hesitate to state the case. They 
often met, but he was a shy, hesi- 
tating scholar, unintroduced, and 
she of quick pride and subtlest 
delicacy, and he knew he loved, 
and yet subsided into a bachelor. 
Eventually he married, but not 
her who made the ‘ starlight of his 
boyhood ;’ very far from it indeed, 
for he flirted with a chandler’s 
daughter, and was obliged to es- 
pouse her in order to avoid an 
action for breach of promise of 
marriage. And let me venture to 
give another case in point. That, 
for instance, was a very interesting 
occurrence when the great Q.C. 
who leads the Eastern circuit had 
the great will case on hand. We 
were rather doing Lawson an in- 
justice. He was a keen old fox, 
we thought, very good and deep 
in his law, of immense experience 
and sagacity, a keen cross-ex- 
aminer, and aclear incisive speaker. 
But we thought that oratorical 
ability was waning or wanting— 
and it is an item which will always 
stand high in the -estimation of 
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the British jury—and nothing of 
the sort could ever be expected 
from such a leathery individual. 
But the personal interest which 
Lawson threw into that will case 
was enormous, and in his whole 
career he had never so much as 
equalled the brilliancy of that 
speech. Lawson had got up his 
brief with the conscientious care 
which a large fee demanded, and 
he thought he had better talk 
things over with the plaintiff. 

So the solicitor brought her one 
day to his chambers. She sat 
down in the outer room, a strange 
bit of light and colour, waiting, 
amid books and papers a long 
time, until that ungallant Q.C. 
should vouchsafe to see her and 
enlighten himself on some doubt- 
ful points. A sudden quiver 
passed over his face as his client 
entered. He recognised her at 
once. The name was strange to 
him as he did not know that she 
was married. But he remembered 
her well, he remembered how 
fondly he had loved this woman, 
but he was living hard and sparely, 
and had crushed down his love 
with iron heel, and never breathed 
a syllable. And she—well, it is a 
hard thing to say, but she had 
forgotten him altogether. She 
used to see many people at the 
time when she saw him, and never 
knew of that depth of feeling 
which she had evoked; and then 
a husband and three or four 
children, and twenty years, would 
drive such things out of mind. 
But she had still a beauty of her 
own; that matronly beauty which 
so well befits English women of 
forty ; and that heart so long sealed 
betrayed a living fount. The Q.C. 
repressed a starting explanation, 
and with forced, guarded coolness 
went through his interrogations. 
How kindly he was in his atten- 
tions. How well he worked that 
case. How astonished we were 





when we noticed the genuine feel- 
ing of his speech. He lost his case 
after all, I am sorry to say, but 
he refunded all his fees—he had 
never meant to take them—more 
than two hundred guineas. He 
would have married the lady, but 
he was elevated to the bench, and 
I suppose that a man when he is 
made judge or bishop is very 
cautious how he does such a thing, 
and, besides, contracts a habit of 
judicial indecision. But he might 
have told a touching story in 
telling his love. 

Look at the old bachelor as hesits 
by the fire-side. He is intently 
brooding. Time has knockedall the 
nonsense out of him, but perhaps 
not quite all the romance. There is 
an expression of sadness on his face; 
perhaps also an expression of forti- 
tude and resignation. He is very 
old; so old that perhaps young 
people think that he is of no use 
in the world and ought to be put 
to death. As he sits there his 
mind revolves many memories. 
The young ladies make a special 
point of paying the old man all 
those fond attentions which it is 
the enviable privilege of old men 
to enjoy. They caress the wrinkled 
hand, and give soft kisses on cheek 
and brow. Nieces and grand- 
children lead the way, and when 
once the precedent is happily 
established, all the gushing young 
ladies of their acquaintance follow 
on the same side. And the old 
fellows like it. Of course they do. 
‘I give you my word, sir,’ said an 
octogenarian to me, ‘that I feel 
most delightful sensations all over 
me when my young lady visitors 
come down to salute me in the 
morning. But still the old 
bachelor thinks that the beauties 
of these days are not like the 
beauties of his youth. They don’t 
look so bright, or dress so well, or 
have the same gracious manners 
as the young ladies of his youth, 






















whose memory suggests to him 
what his possible bride might 
have been. In the deeper moments 
of his reserve he will pass quite 
unregarded all the wavings and 
rustlings around him, all the bil- 
lowy sea of muslin in the dance. 
He is going back to the old days. 
The maiden of his first love is 
skipping across the lawn to show 
her flowerbeds or the orange trees. 
Again he turns the leaves for her 
at the piano, and, as he closes his 
eyes, that old drawing-room, so 
faded now, flushes back, brilliant 
as it was some fifty years ago; 
or perhaps he is again lying at her 
feet on the grass, or clasping her 
hand in the gloaming. You would 
hardly think that this old bachelor 
—perhaps a great philosopher or 
traveller, perhaps a man who is 
famous at clubs and mingles with 
keen zest in society—will thus 
retire into himself and try to re- 
construct his Aladdin palace from 
the crumbled stones of the past. 
Of course there are old bachelors 
who, from an esthetic point, are 
unpleasant old fellows. Socially 
they are agreeable enough. Their 
experience is vast. Their manners 
are perfection. Their dress and 
make-up is elaborate and success- 
ful. ‘Ah,’ said one to me, ‘si la 
jeunesse savait, si la vieillesse pou- 
vait.” They do not dwell on re- 
miniscences of the past. They 
taste the cream of the present, and 
crowd their shortening days with 
delights. They have bought ex- 
perience, perhaps, at a heavy price, 
and now they use it. No more 
excesses for them, though their 
table may groan with delicacies, 
and the choicest wines flash and 
blush for them. They live by 
rule. They hoard health and time 
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as their best treasures, and spend 
their half-hours with a jealous, 
watchful care. They often think 
their time best spent when they 
may sun their pallid lives in 
the smiles of woman. And some- 
times beauty itself takes very 
kindly to the aged. The ancient 
bachelor often meditates whether 
he might not take to himself a 
wife. He is determined that not 
only in idea but in fact the 
bachelor shall have a wife, and 
be bachelor no more. He asks 
whether it is not possible that he 
may yet obtain beauty, and grace, 
and culture. He may, and very 
often he does. At one of the 
latest balls three-quarters of the 
dancing men were very grey. 
Sometimes they obtain genuine 
love, and then it is very touching 
to see how a kind of St. Luke’s 
summer glorifies the autumn of 
life. Asa rule such marriages don’t 
answer. Often there is a row and a 
separation. Quite as often the old 
bachelor become Benedict simply 
dies off. Better have stopped an 
old bachelor, especially if he has 
been an old bachelor, as is so often 
the case, from selfish reasons. If 
the old maid, in the same way, 
insists that she will really adopt 
a child as her own, I am inclined 
to think that she will have better 
luck. It is not her fault, but that 
of circumstances, that she has no 
child of her own ; and depend upon 
it there is a generous motive in 
her adoption. Perhaps it is dis- 
appointing work at first, but she 
is accumulating a store of love 
and gratitude which will gild her 
evening days, or return in showers 
of blessings to her own gentle 
bosom. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE BALL. 


I, 
BEFORE THE BALL. 


ORE graceful sight than this, I trow, 

l Which here our artist deftly traces, 
Our English home-life cannot show— 

The kindred forms, the sister faces 
Of maidens twain, in love combined : 

Each lends a beauty to the other, 
And each—a moment, note—you'll find 

Bears back the semblance of her mother. 


No whispered doubt, no rival care 
O’ershadows mutual affection : 
No seed of jealous thought to bear, 
Sad fruit of bitter recollection. 
Sisters in soul, as kin by birth, 
Faith perfected from love each borrows : 
The joy of May is Lilian’s mirth, 
And May shares Lilian’s girlish sorrows. 


Alike in mutual trust and love: 
Unlike alone their beauty’s nature ; 
To each, as summer skies above, 
Youth’s sun irradiates every feature : 
But Lilian’s eyes are violet hue, 
Glossy as silk her raven tresses, 
And May’s bright orbs are purest blue, 
Golden her locks the breeze caresses. 


These dainty robes, these dresses rare, 
With amplitude of wondrous border, 
Dispersed o’er table, couch, and chair— 
Choice scene of delicate disorder— 
Proclaim the coming ball: to-night 
A jasmine wreath, you'll see, reposes 
Round May’s fair head: and Lilian’s right, 
I think, to choose two simple roses. 


Before the ball! To each there rise 
A host of countless expectations, 
And visions that delight the eyes, 
Of girlish gay imaginations. 
Already seems commenced the ball 
To these light-hearted sister maidens : 
The dance to move : to rise and fall 
The music with its joyous cadence ! 
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Before and After the Ball. 


Il. 
AFTER THE BALL. 


So weary! wrapt in slumbers deep 
My May sits there, and fast asleep 
Rests Lilian at her feet. 
The day had dawned: the sun shone bright 
Ere yet the revellers of last night, 
Urged homewards their retreat. 


Sleep on, sleep on you sisters fair ! 
But as I watch your slumber there— 
Supremely blessed it seems! 
1 fain would ask what forms you see 
Of pleasures past or joys to be, 
In visions or in dreams ? 


Is it that in your slumb’rous trance 

You tread once more the last night’s dance, 
To last night’s melody ? 

And once more feel the admiring gaze 

Which sudden met last night your face 
From some enraptured eye ? 


Ah! Lilian, sleeping beauty, say— 
And you, too, bonny sister May— 
Do fonder dreams employ 
Your spirit? fonder thoughts beguile 
Spell-bound your slumb'ring senses while 
Your soul is steeped in joy? 


Or, Lilian, did some cavalier 
Last night your word of promise hear ? 
Or was it, May, from you ? 
Think you that he could e’er bestow 
A love so rich as mine is now ? 
Think you ’tis half so true? 


May, as I look, I think I see 

What was not yesterday; ah me! 
Upon your finger; say— 

That ring—'tis ominous I fear, 

Or means it nought? Wake! tell me, dear ! 
I like it not, my May ! 
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THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. 


REST. 


VHERE comes a time in a man’s 
; life when he looks out for 
pauses and periods of rest. There 
is a time when a man is over- 
flowing with energy. He both finds 
work and makes work. He cuts 
down trees in the forest of diffi- 
culty. He fights with windmills. 
He sketches out a programme 
which it would take several life- 
times to encompass. He puts no 
limit to his energies or his range 
of possibilities. By-and-by a man 
finds that his sphere is strictly 
limited and defined. He seeks to 
curtail rather than extend his en- 
gagements. He no longer thinks 
that he can know everybody and 
go everywhere, but recognises that 
in fact he can, comparatively, only 
know few persons and go to a few 
places. He understands small eco- 
nomies of time and circumstances. 
He appreciates the laissez faire. 
He has a growing opinion in favour 
of holidays. Instead of being al- 
ways busy, he appreciates pauses 
from business. He studies to be 
quiet. He begins to think that 
speech is silvern and silence is 
golden. He appreciates Rest. 

He appreciates rest if it isonly for 
the sake of work, according to the 
laws of action and reaction. Hence, 
if you can economise seasons of rest 
you really secure opportunities of 
work. In London every man seems 
in a hurry, and every man has his 
programme too full. You note the 
Londoner’s short, quick and some- 
what impatient walk. If he goes 
out to dinner he has been working 
up to the last minute; at a place 
of amusement he is too thoroughly 
tired to enjoy himself: even on a 
holiday he is busy with his schemes 
of work. A man can do no justice 


to dinner, holiday, or concert when 
his most pressing need is that he 
should lie upon a sofa or go to bed. 
Hence come nervousness, indiges- 
tion, bad nights, fatty degenera- 
tion, and all kinds of horrors. It 
is here that the smokers have a 
great pull over the non-smoking 
part of the community. They un- 
derstand how totake things quietly. 
They may like the aroma of the 
weed, but the indirect result of 
the rest is chiefly valuable to them. 
I remonstrated with a man the 
other day on his childishness in 
stopping to look at the shop-win- 
dows. He might have answered 
that to look at the shop-windows 
was itself a part of a liberal edu- 
cation. No Oriental Bazaar equals 
the bazaar of the London shops. 
But he told me that he was in the 
habit of walking a great deal too 
fast, and consequently he would 
every now and then bring himself 
to anchor in front of a shop- 
window, and counted the rest as 
gain. For my own part, I delight, 
when practicable, to ‘turn in’ for 
an afternoon service at the Abbey 
or St. Paul’s. There is something 
ineffably soothing and restful in 
the coolness, the shade, the still- 
ness, the silvery echo of a noble 
voice, the soaring or sinking of 
the music amid the old arches. 
The taste for rest grows with 
our growth in wisdom. A child 
cannot understand it. When a 
child is told that his father or 
mother wants to be quiet, the sen- 
tence is a wonderment to him. 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck says that, 
when she was a child of six, her 
parents taught her to fold her 
hands and be quiet for half an 
hour. This valuable art might be 
taught at our schools, even if 
charged for as an extra. The taste 
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for quiet and thoughtfulness ought 
to be developed as much as any 
other taste. Rest is an investment 
for action. All mere friction, fric- 
tion and nothing more, is waste 
and loss. The wasted sparkle and 
glitter might have been consoli- 
dated into the diamond. There is 
a balance and equipoise in Nature, 
and any caloric that is uselessly 
given off is a deduction from the 
sum of vital heat. If you watch 
agricultural life you may see, ona 
large scale, how rest affects labour. 
In the winter the labourer’s day is 
very short. He gets up at a very 
late hour and goes to bed at an 
extraordinarily early hour. His 
object is to economize light and 
fuel. He often takes in winter 
nearly twice as much sleep as he 
takes in summer. In summer he 
will get up at four in the morning 
and work at night while the latest 
gleam of sunset lasts. It would be 
utterly impossible for a labourer 
to do his summer work unless he 
had stored up force during his 
winter rest. ~In the old days when 
warfare was chronic winter-quar- 
ters were necessary to the summer 
campaign. In rest you recuperate 
from fatigue, and you also store 
up force for action. The prophet 
is sent into the wilderness before 
he begins his mission amid cities. 
In the lives of various great men 
you will find periods in which 
they seemed condemned to inac- 
tivity. But they were merely 
couchant for a spring. In fact I 
have known energetic men who, in 
very quiet times, ask themselves, 
for what special work they are re- 
served, and are firm in the belief 
that their rest simply means that 
there will assuredly be a strain 
upon their energies. And they 
find that thus it comes to pass. 
There are all kinds of ways for 
economizing rest. And just in 
proportion as a man realizes the 
preciousness of effort and of work, 
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as he would desire not to lead a 
feeble life of ineffectual aims, so 
far will he be jealous of useless 
effort, and desire to spare himself 
all friction and controversy. Life 
is too short for quarrelling and for 
a lot of other things as well. As 
far as possible let there be no 
waste in life, as there is none in 
Nature. There are many ways in 
which a man may achieve a mas- 
terly inactivity. You may be silent 
when others speak. You may be 
solitary when others are in com- 
pany. You may refuse to see 
people in the morning. You may 
always have a cigar or a novel 
after dinner. You may resolve 
never to do any work after the 
curfew-bell. You will travel first- 
class as well for ease as for com- 
pany. You will insist that your 
space of life shall have park and 
fléwers as well as pavement and 
cabbage-garden. You will beware 
of sudden abnormal effort, relying 
rather on steady careful work. 
Rest is a true element in good 
workmanship. I know a remark- 
ably able and fertile reviewer who 
tells me that though over his mid- 
night oil he can lucubrate articles 
with a certain sharpness and force, 
yet for quietly looking at a subject 
all round and doing justice to all 
its belongings he wanted the quiet 
morning hours. Lancelot An- 
drewes says that he is no true 
scholar who goes out of his house 
before twelve o’clock. Similarly an 
editor once told me that though 
his town contributors sent him the 
brightest papers, he always de- 
tected a peculiar mellowness and 
finish about the men who wrote in 
the country. I knew an important 
Crown official whose hours were 
from ten to three. He had to sign 
his name to papers; and as a great 
deal depended upon his signature 
he was very cautious and chary 
how he gave it. After three o’clock 
struck, no beseeching powers of 
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suitors or solicitors could induce 
him to do a stroke of work. He 
would not contaminate the quality 
of his work by doing toe much of 
it. He would not impair his rest 
by continuing his work. And so 
he fulfilled the duties of his office 
‘for exactly fifty years before he 
retired on full pay from the service 
of the country. And when impa- 
tient people blame lawyers for 
being slow, and offices for closing 
punctually, and shops for shutting 
early, and, generally speaking, the 
wider adaptations of our day to 
periods of holidays and rest, they 
should recollect that these things 
are the lessons of experience and 
the philosophy of society and life. 

It is so hard when you are in 
a generalizing humour quite to 
strike the balance; and, as a rule, 
a generalization presents only a 
half truth. I have spoken of rest 
when I ought perhaps to have 
been severe on laziness. A very 
acute writer was talking to me the 
other day about the writings of 
St. Augustine. He told me that 
that prolific author advocated, 
with great earnestness and ability, 
two sets of opinions; but that it 
had, apparently, never occurred to 
St. Augustine to examine how these 
different sets of opinions were re- 
lated, and to perceive that they 
were inconsistent. However,I steer 
between antagonisms when I urge, 
that only he who works can rest, 
and that rest is nothing without 
work. So to speak, there is the 
centripetal influence by which we 
avoid work and the centrifugal in- 
fluence by which we are driven to 
work; and between the two we 
probably describe exactly that 
curve of orbit which we were in- 
tended to fulfil. Of course rest is 
mainly for the sake of work. A 
wise man will rather wear out 
than rust out, considering that he 
must work while it is day, and that 
there is all eternity wherein to 
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rest. But still we may have ‘a 
central peace subsisting at the 
heart of endless agitation,’ a rest- 
fulness of heart which sweetens 
work and alone makes it pros- 
perous. A cynical statesman once 
said that life would be very toler- 
able if it were not for its amuse- 
ments; but amusement implies 
rest, and without rest life would 
be intolerable—impossible. A wise 
man will lay it upas treasure and 
economize its stores. 


PHOTOGRAPHS, 


An interesting article in the 
current number of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review’ gives a resumé of the pre- 
sent condition of photography, 
more especially in reference to the 
different processes of Autotype, 
Woodburytype, and Heliotype. 
Enormous has been the develop- 
ment of that simple discovery 
—made so simultaneously by Da- 
guerre and Fox Talbot—of the 
power of a pencil of light to flash 
an image on a tablet as readily as 
upon the retina of the eye. Pho- 
tography has become, and ever 
increasingly becomes, one of the 
mightiest instruments of civiliza- 
tion. Some years ago, Count 
Moltke, having heard how Sir 
Henry James had taken an Ord- 
nance survey of London in photo- 
zincography, sent over officers to 
learn the process ; and the French 
maps, which were so liberally sup- 
plied to the Prussian soldiers, were 
produced by photozincography. In 
fact, nearly every country in Europe 
has sent agents to England to 
learn the process. Our Ordnance 
office yields to no country in the 
world in regard to the valuable 
uses of photography ; and we hope 
that if the time of trial ever comes, 
in all other scientific requisites, we 
shall be found in a position of 
superiority. And the ‘ Battle of 
Dorking’ may eventuate more 
prosperously than is supposed. 





























“We have all heard how, during the 
siege, a photographed page of the 
* Times’ was compressed into the 
space of a postage stamp. In the 
field of science we find equally 
striking examples of the combina- 
tion of the photograph and the 
microscope. Not many people can 
enjoy or even possess a powerful 
lens ; but photography fixes the 
images of the microscope for the 
deliberate inspection of ail who 
care to observe. We have all of 
us been looking with intense in- 
terest at the photographic sketches 
of the scenes of the war, which we 
rate at a very high value, and 
many of us have transferred them 
to our collections. These have 
been issued by the Photographic 
and Stereoscopic Company, which 
promptly took advantage of the 
first opportunity that offered to 
send out its artists. Then, again, 
when, last year a scientific expe- 
<lition was sent out to observe the 
eclipse of the sun—only clouds 
hid the sun, and a storm nearly 
shipwrecked the savants—still the 
photographs showed how the sun- 
spots broke out and hourly shifted 
shape and place; and, indeed, its 
use is combined with that of the 
magnet in all our observatories. 
In surgery the photograph is used 
to record the changing aspects of 
wounds. In medicine, eminent 
physicians have turned it to good 
account in obtaining the different 
varieties of the faces of insane 
patients. In ethnology, we have 
had photographs obtained of dif- 
ferent Indian types; and when Dr. 
Livingstone went out he had an 
intention of bringing back photo- 
graphed specimens of the strange 
races of Africa: and perhaps they are 
now on their way home. In law the 
photograph becomes the trustiest 
witness you can put into the box. 
Formerly it was the custom regu- 
larly to take photographs of crimi- 
nals; but several prisoners have 
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strenuously resisted, and have de- 
manded to know by what legal 
warrantry this can be done; and 
as the officials find it difficult to 
give an answer to this question, 
the practice is, we believe, at pre- 
sent suspended. In the Tichborne 
case we understand that the plain- 
tiffs claim in a great measure de- 
pends on a series of photographs 
by which he seeks to establish his 
identification. The Edinburgh Re- 
viewer tells a curious story of a 
man who was tarred and feathered 
by a set of roughs in Australia. 
The sufferer possessed great pre- 
sence of mind, and promptly had 
himself photographed, that he 
might give a vivid impression of 
his sufferings to a jury of his more 
civilized countrymen. 

The educating influence of pho- 
tography must be very great. 
What we especially require for 
the people is technical education 
and art education. The accuracy 
of the photograph must tend to 
discourage all careless drawing ; 
and photography will more and 
more supersede the lithograph 
and engraving. The great foreign 
pictures, which only travellers 
can see, and sometimes only see 
under many disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances, may now be made 
familiar to the poorest. French 
pictures photograph well; and 
not only the best pictures of 
France and Belgium, but the 
finest examples of the galleries 
of Vienna, Florence, and Venice, 
are now procurable. The Auto- 
type process is the best for larger 
works of art, when by the help 
of bichromate, the spirit of the 


master, and his most delicate 
touches, are wonderfully pre- 
served. The Autotype Company 


show their process every Wednes- 
day, in Rathbone Place. They 
have reproduced Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum; the Michael Angelos 
of the Sistini Chapel, and some 
20 
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noble Claudes and Vandykes. The 
negatives, both of landscapes and 
figures, are retouched, often in 
true artist-like style, by photo- 
graphers who really deserve the 
name of artists. The system 
known as Helotypy offers us, at 
small cost, painted transcripts of 
photographs; and though these 
will never supersede original illus- 
trations, their value will be great. 
Mr. Woodbury’s very curious pro- 
cess is quite unlike every other; 
but his photographs require mount- 
ing, which they well repay. 

The multiplication of printed 
photographs of fine pictures will 
do much, but Nature is a better 
teacher | still. In the annual 
Exhibition of the Photographic 
Society, in Conduit Street, some 
of the noblest aspects of Nature 
are arrested and caught with the 
utmost delicacy of light and shade. 
‘Not only the clear, naked wave 
is painted by the pencil of light 
as it is rolling over, but the very 
drifting, mist-like spray upon its 
crest, as it dashes upon a rock.’ 
The photograph, if it does not 
attain to the work of the portrait, 
when a great painter sums up 
upon canvas the nature of cha- 
racter, and the results of life, 
may still give us the play of 
feelings as well as accuracy of 
form and feature. ‘rhe photo- 
graphic art has made a great 
advance in the preparations that 
arrest the decay of the metallic 
salts, and gives permanence to the 
sun-pictures. The advance will 
be enormous if colour can ever 
be superadded, and the sunbeam 
will repeat the natural colour. 
A true heliocrome would give us 
an absolute transcript of every 
beauteous effect in Nature. And 
the British Journal of Photography 
says that some direct advance has 
already been made to this most 
magnificent of all conceivable 
effects of the art. 








All of us possess photograph- 
books, and many of them have a 
rich wealth of illustration. But 
it is impossible to look at the 
average photograph-book of the 
ordinary drawing-room, without 
a painful sense of mediocrity and 
stupidity. The basis of the ordi- 
nary photograph-book of course 
consists of our relatives and 
friends, and some royal portraits, 
and the more familiar faces of 
politics and society. But each 
photograph collector might, to 
some extent, go beyond this, in 
making his book a veritable Jiber 
studiorum, in making it sub- 
sidiary to a knowledge of Nature’s 
effects, and of the works of great 
artists. Photography might be- 
come a true instrument of culture 
in all houses; and each photo- 
graph-book might bear a distinct 
individual impress of character, 
and be a record of the love and 
pursuit of art. 


BOOKS. 


Colonel Hamley had to go out 
to Egypt, for the opening of the 
Suez Canal, and he proceeded in 
the sensible way in which any 
man ought to do who is going to 
work up a terra incognita. He 
determined to cram up the subject. 
He confesses that he did not know 
much after all, but he was pleased 
to find that there were many 
people about him who knew less, 
and who were glad to get any in- 
formation from him. The plan is: 
not a bad one. Whenever I am 
going to visit a new place, I visit 
the British Museum beforehand, 
and make a clean sweep of all the 
literature belonging to the locali- 
ties, The attendants at the Mu- 
seum will bring me any number 
of books, but they manifest an 
extreme sense of injury if they 
are asked to take any of them 
back. Sometimes you may get 
up your topographical literature 
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in a day; at other times you 
require many days, and at other 
times the subject is interminable, 
Iam sure it is so with Egyptology. 
Colonel Hamley, with all his power 
of getting through work, has hardly 
mastered the alphabet of it. He 
might have filled his book with a 
mere list of the books that have 
been written about it. Egyptology 
is much more than a literature; 
it is a passion, a mystery, a pro- 
blem that fascinates the mind and 
imagination of many men. Colo- 
nel Hamley never showed greater 
pluck than when he ventured 
from his cram to give us a little 
light reading on this immense and 
profound subject. In the same way, 
having spent three or four days 
at Venice, he is good enough to 
give us a lecture about Venice. It 
would be interesting to know for 
what kind of people such made-up 
literature is fabricated. It often 
happens, however, that people who 
know nothing best get their ideas 
from people who know next to 
nothing. His personal notices of 
what he saw at the Suez Canal 
are interesting. The present com- 
pany is probably due to the fates 
of the ‘ original shareholder ;’ the 
business will be transferred to Bri- 
tish heads, that will seek returns 
at moderate charges. Colonel Ham- 
ley is always a pleasant writer, 
but he is too fond of Scriptural 
jokes and parodies, of which old 
Johnson said that ‘the wit will 
dislike them for their ease, the 
greater men for their vulgarity, 
and the Christian for their pro- 
faneness.* 


We have to mention two 
further volumes of Mr. Elwin’s 
edition of Alexander Pope.f 


* ‘A New Sea and an Old Land.” By 
Colonel Hamley. Blackwood. cs 
+ ‘Works of Alexander Pope.’ New 
Edition. By Rev. 
Vol. ii, and Vol. vi. 


Whitwell Elwin, 


The last volume published is the 
first of the Correspondence. We 
sincerely wish that he would push 
on the publication of the ‘ Life,’ 
which will clear up the enigma, 
of the life, the mystery of the 
letters, and perhaps the compli- 
cations of the characters. It is 
not at all difficult, however, for 
the students of these volumes to 
adumbrate Mr. Elwin’s opinions. 
A great number of the letters now 
published are new; the large 
correspondence of one hundred 
and fifty letters is new, with the 
exception of half a dozen. There 
is much that is creditable to Pope 
in his devotion to his mother, 
‘watching over a dying taper,’ 
and much that is discreditable in 
his conduct towards Teresa Blount 
and her mother. 

. We think, then, that Mr. Elwin 
has been unjust to Pope. He has 
not, to our thinking, rightly com- 
prehended and discharged the 
functions of the editor of an 
English classic. This is the more 
to be regretted as Mr. Elwin’s 
injustice to Pope will induce many 
readers to commit an injustice to 
Mr. Elwin. They have not that 
familiarity with Pope which will 
enable them to understand Mr. 
Elwin’s thorough dislike to Pope, 
and detestation of his writings. 
Nowhere in English literature are 
there specimens of finer and more 
careful criticism than in Mr. 
Elwin’s observations. There is 
hardly any literary and critical 
essay which, for thoroughness and 
ability can compete with the 
remarkable paper Mr. Elwin has 
prefixed to the ‘ Essay on Man ;’ 
an essay several times the length 
of Pope’s Essay. In this intro- 
duction Mr. Elwin goes into the 
subject matter of Pope’s famous 
poem. We think that he is too 
much of a word-monger, and he 
judges the poet with that literality 
and finger and thumb rule with 
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which no great poet can ever be 
fairly judged. Still we recognize 
the remarkable qualities of the 
Editor ; and, indeed, at times, we 
are quite content to lose sight of 
Mr. Pope in Mr. Elwin. 


A few important works may be 
noted as guides to book buyers. 
The question of the handwriting 
of Junius is again revived in a 
remarkable work edited by Mr. 
Twistleton, to which M. Chabot 
brings all his experience as an 
expert. The question is, how- 
ever, by no means conclusively 
settled. Then Mr. Mossan, after 
waiting for a score of years, is 
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about to give us the second volume: 
of his ‘Life of Milton.’ Mr. Tylor 
gives us that important work, 
‘Primitive Culture, which appeals 
to an audience ‘ fit and few; 
and deserves all encouragement 
from lovers of learning. Episco- 
pal biography is now succeeded 
by a ‘ Life of Young, the tragedian.’ 
Mr. Maguire, M.P., gives us—ac- 
cording to the modern practice of 
vaticination—a political novel of 
twenty years hence, when the 
House of Commons will be led 
by a lady. There are other works, 
especially some published by Mr. 
Murray, to which we must after- 
wards direct separate attention. 

F. ARNOLD. 

















ICTURES, plays, and dinners: 

these be your topics for 

gossip during the months of May 
and June. 

There are one or two other sub- 
jects which have provoked a little 
discussion here and there—such 
as the withdrawal of the Budget 
and Licensing Bill, questions of 
Army Reorganization, and Land 
Tenure Reform, Exeter Hall meet- 
ings about religious questions, and 
the proclamation of the Republic 
at the Dog and Duck. These, 
however, are matters which do 
not come within our ken, they 
have been discussed in other 
quarters, and, besides— 

‘The moving accident is not my trade ; 

To freeze the blood I have no ready 

arts; 

’Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 

To pipe a simple song for thinking 

hearts.” 
So let me take pictures, plays, and 
dinners, for the ‘simple song’s’ 
subject. 

After the private view of the 
pictures accepted by the Royal 
Academy, the next excitement is 
the banquet given by the pre- 
sident and his fellows, to those 
whom they may delight to honour. 
The average Londoner, who can- 
not be expected to remember dates, 
is reminded of the recurrence of 
this festival by seeing, on a 
bright spring Saturday afternoon, 
the streets— more especially 
those leading from the western 
and north - western suburbs — 
dotted with men in evening-dress. 
They might be undertakers, but 
they lack the red noses and the 
convivial aspect which invariably 
distinguish the professors of the 
black-job art. They might be 


waiters, but from the evidence 
that their clothes were made for 
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them, and are not adorned with 
that veneer which grease and 
gravy generally leave on the 
garments of the garcon. Look- 
ing at them your mind becomes 
filled with reminiscences of the 
photograph shops, and, after a 
course of mental filtration—dur- 
ing which the faces attached to 
the black garments surge up as 
bishops, actors, authors, barristers, 
or criminal celebrities—you at 
last strain them off as painters, 
and recognise the fact that they 
are on their way to what is un- 
questionably one of the most 
delightful social gatherings of the 
year, the Banquet of the Royal 
Academy, held in the great-room, 
which is graced by the production 
of its most renowned members. 
To this banquet are invited 
certain members of the Royal 
Family, with the equerries—with- 
out whom it seems to be im- 
possible that the distinguished 
personages in question can eat 
or drink—the Prime Minister, and 
the leading Members of the Go- 
vernment, the Lord Mayor, and 
the Governor of the Bank of 
England, the president of one or 
two of the other picture societies, 
the editor of the leading journal, 
and the ‘Times’ reporter. Not, 
it is to be imagined, that this is 
anything like a complete list. 
The Members and Associates of 
the Royal Academy dine there of 
course, but as hosts not guests. 
And these Members and Associates 
take this opportunity of convincing 
the outside world that the charges 
of recklessness and Bohemianism, 
of selflessness, and disregard of 
the future, are entirely without 
foundation. If these calumnies 
were true, whom would you find 
as guests round the table? Mu- 
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sicians, authors, journalists, and 
men of science, the composer of 
the ballad which is now ringing 
through every drawing-room, the 
caricaturist whose last week’s 
work is still the talk of the town, 
the editor of the satirical journal 
which grave Quarterly Reviewers 
have eulogised not less for its 
morals than its mirth, the men 
who have studied art and written 
on it learnedly and elaborately, 
the men from foreign lands whose 
names are greater and whose work 
is better than any we can show. 
Do we find these? I trow not; 
but the ‘ official list’ shows us the 
places which they should have 
filled oceupied by a crowd of non- 
entities with handles to their 
names, tenth transmitters of foolish 
faces, which, in connection with 
column, curtain, and inkstand, 
have been limned by Royal Acade- 
micians, or parvenus who have 
invested the money which they 
have made out of beer-brewing 
and bridge-making in pictures, 
which will please them when alive 
and sell excellently after their 
death. Music is a sister art to 
Painting, and, as there is a Royal 
Academy of the latter in Picca- 
dilly, so is there a Royal Academy 
of the former in Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square. But you may 
look in vain in the ‘ official list’ 
for the name or title of the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy of 
Music as present at the Banquet 
given by the Royal Academy of 
Painting. Through the exertions 
of one of the younger, but by far 
the most distinguished of the 
body, Sir Sterndale Bennett once 
received an invitation, but it has 
never been renewed. In their 
own art what men of European, 
of world-fame, are passed by, 
while Bungs the brewer, and 
Vireduck the railway contractor, 
sit in high places? Has George 
Cruikshank ever been invited ? 





Has John Tenniel ever been in- 
vited? Was John Leech ever 
present at this gathering? John 
Leech, whose fertile brain and 
facile hand were creating a life- 
like gallery of contemporary pic- 
tures, and in their own way form- 
ing an illustrative history of the 
time, while Perkin Warbeck, R.A., 
was continually reproducing the 
‘Vicar of Wakefield’ in burnt 
umber, and Huckaback’s ‘ Green- 
wich Fair,’ had to be surrounded 
by a chevaux-de-frise, so eagerly 
did the British public crowd 
around it. 

Of the toasts which follow the 
meeting it is not necessary to 
say much: they are of the usual 
type, and are proposed and re- 
sponded to in the usual way. 
But as we have spoken of the 
manner in which Music is treated, 
it is as well to advert to the 
honours paid to another sister 
art, Literature. We have already 
chronicled the fact, ‘ the ‘ Times’ 
reporter appears in the ‘ official 
list’ as the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the profession which 
he adorns. Carefully scanning 
the list, you may perhaps find 
the names of one poet and one 
novelist. It may be that other 
literary gentlemen have been in- 
vited—considering that two-thirds 
of the subjects of the pictures 
covering the walls are taken 
from the works of literary men, 
it would not be too great a com- 
pliment—but all that is certain 
is that they are not there. Per- 
haps they think that, looking at 
the list of toasts, some recog- 
nition of their art might be made 
a little earlier in the evening. 
Of course, the Army, Navy, and 
Volunteers, the Bench of Bishops, 
the Entomological Society, the 
Lord Mayor of London, and the 
Town and Trade of Leeds are 
of much more importance than 
literature in the eyes of the Royal 
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Academicians. Oddly enough, 
these ‘literary gents’ don’t think 
so, but they are an irritabile genus, 
and must be kept in their proper 
places. 

Now ‘it is our opening day,’ 
the chough and crow to roost are 
gone, but the old man who has 
taken the sticks and umbrellas 
from time immemorial is already 
behind his barrier as the clock 
strikes ten, and, acting on the prin- 
ciple which induces the farmer’s 
wife to place a piece of chalk in 
the hen’s nest, he has already 
deposited a fourpenny piece in 
the wooden bowl before him, and 
is contemptuously defiant of the 
painted placard behind him warn- 
ing the public against offering 
him gratuities. Simultaneously 
the other old gentleman, with 
the singularly short temper, who 
declines to believe that half-a- 
crown is a legal tender, and is 
obdurate in the matter of change, 
has taken up his stand with a 
grove of catalogues, which he 
plucks off leaf by leaf. At the 
wicket gate, so like Waterloo 
Bridge that you are almost tempted 
to offer a halfpenny instead of a 
shilling, sits and scowls the 
Briton who for many years has 
acted as money-taker. He was 
ferocious in Trafalgar Square, 
but there he was so boxed up 
that you could only see him from 
the second button of his waist- 
coat up to his eyebrows. At 
Burlington House he is at full 
length, and under the garish 
light of day presents an aspect 
calculated to strike the beholder 
with awe. Gazing at his manly 
limbs, one recognizes the figure 
which has inspired so many of 
the ‘portraits of a gentleman’ 
familiar to our youth. Like the 


early English monarch after the 
death of his child, this money- 
taker has never been 
smile. 


seen to 
People ask him questions ; 
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he does not answer them; women 
flutter about his pay-table, and 
he regards them majestically, but 
in silence; ribalds attempt to 
chaff him; he sits like the Sphinx, 
‘ staring with calm eternal eyes.’ 
At ten minutes past ten all the 
rooms are thronged. This is 
because everybody came early, 
knowing that no one else would 
be there, a performance which 
happens as regularly as the year 
comes round. It is the same on 
the Derby Day, when everybody 
says that everybody will be at 
the races, and that will be the 
time to see the pictures, the re- 
sult being that circulation is 
impossible through the wedged 
mass of stout old ladies from Is- 
lington and gangling girls with 
large feet from seminaries at 
Hammersmith. Curiously enough 
ail the people who have seen the 
pictures in the different artists’ 
studios are sure to attend on the 
opening day; and, more curiously 
still, they make their way at once 
to the pictures which they have 
seen, and take their friends to 


them, ignoring or depreciating 
the rest of the exhibition. The 


rejected artists come early too. 
It is not difficult to pick them 
out, not from their eccentricity 
of costume (that is almost a by- 
gone trait, though there are still 
some few whose contempt of soap 
and shirt-collar is somewhat try- 
ing to encounter) but by the grim 
smile which they wear, and by 
the confidential way in which 
they are seen taking everybody 
whom they know into corners 
and confidentially muttering, ‘ You 
have sen Spotter’s Joan of Arc ? 
Well — by George !’—the hiatus 
being filled up by uplifted eye- 
brows and dropped jaw. Then 
come the eager people who have 
read the prefatory notices in the 
journals, and who are irritated 
at being unab!e to stand back 
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or to bend down in order to 
eatch the pictures in_ certain 
lights, and who make telescopes 
of their catalogues, and mutter 
to each other about ‘ scumbling,’ 
and ‘ glazing,’ and ‘ toning down.’ 
Later in the day come the mooners 
and the loafers, the old gentle- 
men who sit on the seats in the 
middle of the room like the wax 
figure of William Cobbett at 
Madame Tussaud’s, the giraffe 
women, the men with telescopic 
necks like the two drolls in the 
circus, the little men who sud- 
denly appear under your elbow 
or between your knees, the stout 
men who, suffering from com- 
bined heat and pressure, roll 
their silk handkerchiefs into 
balls, and mop themselves quietly 
under the eyes of an admiring 
crowd. 

Now arrives ’Arry, neatly ap- 
parélled in a blue satin tie with 
silver sprigs, gilt horse-shoe pin, 
picked out with green glass nails, 
a very open waistcoat, a light 
overcoat (which looks, as Albert 
Smith said, ‘as if he had left his 
coat at home and come out in the 
lining), and sleezy trousers cut 
very much over the boot. ’Arry’s 
appearance convinces you of what 
you have hitherto refused to be- 
lieve, that there are creatures on 
earth who admire what are mis- 
called comic songs, and who revel 
in the idea that they are ‘ Rollick- 
ing Rams;’ that it would be a dis- 
tinguished honour to be known as 
‘Champagne Charley,’ and that 
‘Moet and Chandon is the wine 
for them.’ This is the poetic side 
of their lives; prosaically, they 
sleep under the counter of the 
cheap linendrapers; their name is 
Sugg or Smithers, their drink 
‘cooper.’ ’Arry has heard that it 
is the right thing to come to the 
first day of the pictures, and he 
and his friends push their way 
amongst the crowd with vigorous 
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effect. He was specially nice on 
the first of last month, when, re- 
cognising a lady—a mistress of 
her own art—who had come to 
pay her tribute to the followers of 
a sister Muse, he called out loudly, 
‘ By Jove, here’s Marree Wilton !— 
Come and let’s have a look at her.’ 
Graceful, genial, chivalrous ’Arry! 
—not appreciated though, perhaps, 
by the tall dark man standing by, 
who has noticed the proceeding 
and who mutters some sentence of 
which ‘charming!’ and ‘ Odger’ 
are the only words heard. 

‘And so delighted to see you, 
Mrs. Warbeck; and congratulate 
you so much on Mr. Warbeck’s 
dee-lightful picture !’—‘ Bumptious 
beast pretends he didn’t see me! 
T'll give him one; let him look 
out on Saturday !’—‘ Wonderful! 
isn’t it, dear ?—the dress I mean: 
just like that terry-velvet I bought 
at Redmayne’s.’ —‘ Look here! 
where does that right arm go to? 
—it should come here, sir, down 
here; and the child’s head looks 
as though he had got water on the 
brain. “ Portrait of a walking- 
stick,” that’s what that ought to be 
called.’—‘ Sea ?—stuff! Milk com- 
pany, limited !—meant for an ad- 
vertisement for them; they should 
stick a cow where the ship is and 
hang it up in their offiee.’—‘ Why 
don’t the dear old things paint a 
few more portraits and stick ’em 
up in better places? Doosid in- 
teresting picture! Sir Benjamin 
Bulfinch on his hunter attended 
by his two Whips, specially the 
Whips, intellectual sort of persons 
one would like to be always con- 
templating! How the French 
people must like our style of art!’ 
These are specimens of the re- 
marks that one hears as one strolls 
through the rooms. 

The dramatic annals of the 
month have been enlivened by 
a characteristic letter from Mr. 
Charles Reade, written with his 




















usual vigour and sound common 
sense, in answer to an attack made 
upon his friend Mr. Tom Taylor. 
It is the fashion to abuse Mr. Taylor 
and his work; but there can be no 
doubt that he is a naturally clever 
man, and an excellent scholar, 
and that, admitting that certain of 
his plots are derived from foreign 
sources, it must be allowed that 
his work of adaptation is generally 
very well done, that the story (as 
in the ‘ Ticket-of-Leave Man,’ for 
instance) is thoroughly Anglicized, 
and that the dialogue is witty and 
vigorous. The outcry raised against 
the final situation in his last play, 
the burning of Joan of Are, is 
surely very absurd; there is no- 
thing offensive in it, and it is 
merely a sensational end to a spec- 
tacular drama. For the truth is, 
that ‘Joan of Arc’ is but a poor 
play; and it is to be doubted 
whether the energetic gentleman 
who was taken up for declaring his 
wish ‘to hear Tom Taylor’s history’ 
was not happier in the stationhouse 
than he woukl have been in the 
theatre. No scope is afforded for 
acting; Mrs. Rousby looks very 
handsome, but is singularly un- 
gainly both in walk and pose. Mr. 
Rousby plays a rough free lance very 
well indeed — quite surprisingly 
to those who had only seen him in 
romantic characters, and reminds 
one irresistibly of Mr. Charles 
Kean, in those hard sardonic parts 
in which he excelled. Mr. Rignold 
plays a priest with much earnest 
simplicity. 

Such admirable scenery, dresses, 
decorations and general stage ma- 
nagement as exhibited in ‘ Notre 
Dame,’ have not been seen at the 
Adelphi for many years. Mr. Hal- 
liday’s version follows the novel 
closely enough; and if he is not par- 
ticularly happy in some of his ex- 
ponents, none of them are actually 
bad. Mr. King, indeed, plays Qua- 
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simodo well, though his make-up 
is scarcely sufficiently grotesque ; 
and Mr. Fernandez is impressive, 
without exaggeration, as the priest. 
By-the-way, where did Mr. Halli- 
day, or whoever is responsible, 
learn that Claude Frollo was a 
‘goblin monk?” Miss Furtardo 
might be a little more, and Mrs. 
Mellon a little less demonstrative, 
with advantage ; and as for Captain 
Phcebus—well, one can but wonder 
at Esmeralda’s taste. 

One hears with astonishment 
that the performances of the troupe 
from the Francais are not well at- 
tended. Such an ensemble of ex- 
cellent acting has not been seen 
for many years in England. The 
performance of ‘ Tartuffe ’—the 
only one, unfortunately, which I 
have been enabled to witness—was 
simply perfect. 

Recent experience has proved to 
me that a want which has for a 
very long time existed in London 
has at last been supplied, and that 
there is now a house where ladies 
can dine in public without fear 
of annoyance. Of course, if I were 
to name the place my motives 
would be misinterpreted, and genial 
critics would suggest that I had 
paid for the dinner by the adver- 
tisement; but it can easily be 
found. 

It is probably a difficult thing to 
say anything new about the news- 
paper press, and, to a certain de- 
gree, awkward and humiliating to 
have to compliment a body of men 
who are personally present. Be 
this as it may, Lord Carnarvon, the 
chairman, at the recent dinner of 
the Fund, was not particularly 
happy in his remarks. He avoided 
being patronizing, but was some- 
what prolix and dull, and his pla- 
titudes made Lord Houghton’s 
bluff jocosity stand out in pleasant 
relief. 

This is the time of year when 
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whitebait is in its highest per- 
fection, and when people— 
* Steam it to Blackwall, 
Or down to Greenwich run, 
To taste the pleasant cider cup, 

And feed on fish and fun.’ 
By-the-way, what has become of 
Blackwall? Time was when it was 
quite as famous a resort as Green- 
wich ; but now one never seems to 
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hear of it as a dining place. What 
has become of Lovegrove? Where 
are the Brunswick, the Plough, 
and the Artichoke? Do they yet 
exist as taverns ? or have they been 
turned into warehouses and offices 
for the innumerable and unlimited 
companies limited, which spring 
up mushroom-like in that semi- 
maritime neighbourhood ? 
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